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Artic te I. 


The Hiftory of Italy, written in Italian by Francefco Guicciardini, 
a nobleman of Florence. In taventy books. Tranflated into Eng- 
lith by the Chevalier Auftin Parke Goddard, knight of the mil- 
tary order of St. Stephen. The fecond édition. In 10 vols. 870. 
Price 34. Towers. 


OTHING an be more juft than the character given of 
-N > Guicciardini by Lipfius, Inter ncftros fummus eft hiftoricus } 
inter veteres mediocris: If compared to modern hiftorians, he will 
be found fuperior ; if with the antients, he muft be contented 
with 4 fubordinate fituation. It is indeed a little extraordinary 
why the antients, particularly the Roman hiftorians, fhould 
{till remain the uncontefted and unrivalled mafters of hiftorical 
excellence. Their experience was then much more confined 
than our’s, fince, to their wifdom, we can add that of an ihter- 
vening fpace of almnoft two thoufand years. The politics of 
their princes were not fo refined, as the law of nations was fcarce 
attended to; and war, which with us is little more than 4 treaty 
written in blood, was with them the removing of empires, and 
the enflaving of millions : ftill, however, with fuch lithited expe- 
rience, and in countries govetned by fuch rude mafters, Saluft 
and Tacitus wrote their hritories, and left their fuccefflors mo- 
dels which they may endeavour to imitate; but if their future 
efforts be not attended with better fuccefs, camnot hope to 
rival. 


That, fince the revival of learning the Italians have excelled 
the reft of Europe in hiftory, is a fact fo well known that it 
hardly deferves to be infifted upon. Barely to mention the names 
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go The Hiftory of Italy. 
of Machiavelli, Davila, Nani, Muratori, and feveral others, will 
ferve to filence oppofition: the faé& is notorious; the reafon of 
their peculiar excellence is not equally fo. 


Italy is divided into a number of petty ftates, whofe mutual 
fecurity lies in their mutual jealoufies and dittrufts. Here then 
politicians are formed, and:ftates governed in miniature ; here a 
man may, and often has, exerted all the ftratagems of war at the 
head of two hundred men, and exhaufted all the chicanery of 
politics in the government of a petty corporation. ‘This was 
the foil for an hiftorian; here, as in a map, he perceived the 
excellence and the inconveniencies of every fpecies of polity ; 
could point out, with precifion, the ineffective attempts of de- 
mocracy, or the headlong efforts of miftaken monarchy ; this 
was a field for hittorical fpeculation; even he that ran might, if 
he pleafed, be a reader. 


. In this country Guicciardini was bred, and at a time 
when its petty ftates might properly be faid to be ferment- 
ing into form, He had all the advantages that could conduce 
to a thorough knowledge, both of the facts he relates, and the 
perfonages who were concerned in condu€ing them. He was 
at once (what very feldom happens to be united in the fame 

erfon) afcholar, a foldier, and a politician ; and employed by 
his country at different times in all thofe three capacities, with 
advantage to it, and with honour to himfelf. His narrative is 
manly and grave, and his facts are made, as in a well-written 
play, to rife from each other. His impartiality appears mani- 
felt ; even his own.country, to which he owed fo many obliga- 
tions, is treated with hiftorical juftice, and its enemies treated 
with fo much candour, that the reader can hardly fay, whether 
the author was of Florence or Pifa: thefe are a part of his ex- 
cellencies ; but it muft not be concealed what critics have ob- 
jected againft him on the other hand. He is taxed with being 
tedious and particular ; that he now and then indulges reflec- 
tion, and retards the events, which, in hiftory, fhould be ever 
haftening towards the cataftrophe. ‘As for that part of his 
hiftory (fays Montagne) which he feems to be moft proud of, 
I mean his digreffions and difcourfes, it muft be owned, that 
fome of them have peculiar merit, and are adorned with elo- 
quence and nature; but ftill he feems in love with them: for, 
defirous of omitting nothing, and his fubje&t fupplying him 
with more than fyfficient matter, he becomes feeble by delay, 
and his hiftory at length favours of pedantic trifling.” Dr. 
Donne, when talking of the creation, as delivered by Mofes, 


objetts the fame “faults to our author: ‘If the hiftory of the 
beginning 
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beginning of the world (fays he) were written by fo prolix an: 
author as Guicciardini, not even the world itfelf would be: 
able to contain the books written upon its owncreation.” Yet, 
notwithitanding the objections of fo great men, his hiftory can 
feem tedious to none but the indolent ; and in this clafs, per- 
haps, we may rank the two great men now quoted, at leaft the 
former confeffes himfelf to be fo. ‘There is through the whole 
work, -efpecially the firft five books, a preparation of incid ents, 
that, inftead of being prolix, the reader can fcarce lay down 
the book without an ardent defire of knowing ‘what follows 
next ; and the worft that can be faid of his fpeeches is, that 
they are fine political harrangues, improperly placed. 


There is an obje&tion of another nature which carries more 
weight, becaufe it unfortunately happens to be true, viz. his 
reprefenting all the actions of his perfonages as arifing from bad 
motives : ‘ E fu anche fempreinclinato (fays a countryman of 
his) ale peggiori, come apare nella fua {peffa maledicenza di 
ciafcheduno ; la quale appreffo alla valgare malignita gli lia 
guadagnata eftimazion di veridico.” He-+was ever leaning to 
the worft fide of a character, as appears by his giving no body a 
good word, merely to appear in. the eyes of the vulgar as a 
fpeaker of truth. Even the moft enthufiaftic admirer of Guic- 
ciardini muft allow, that this obfervation is juft, fince, in the re- 
prefentation of fo many characters, he fcarce defcribes one 
whofe confcience is his motive to action. The perfons who 
figure in his drama are almoft all knaves or fools, politic be- 
trayers, or bluftering ideots. In fhort, the hiftory before us 
may be ftiled a truly mifanthropical performance. ‘Toa perfon 
inchned to hate the fpecies, what ample matter will it .not af- 
ford, both for ridicule and for reproof! : 


We fee the hiftory open with the account of a monarch im- 
merfed in pleafures, furrounded with flatterers, not only ignorant 
of the polite arts, but-hardly acquainted with the figures of the 
letters, incapable of difcerning merit, or what is as bad, inca- 
pable of directing it to its proper {fphere: we fee fuch a mo+ 
narch, (for fo he reprefents Charles VUI. of France) refolved 
to play the conqueror, and plunder kingdoms. Obferve how 
pointed the ridicule is: imagine this man, with a body as de- . 
formed as his intellects were contemptible, of a very fhort fta- 
ture, bandy-legged, of a puny conftitution, and deteftable vi- 
fage, equipped like an hero, cloathed in complete fteel, mounted 
upon a mettlefome courfe, marching into every town at the head 
of his army, looking fiercely, with his lance on his thigh, and 
calling upon the obfequious crowd for homage. To make the 
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picture ftill more poignant, imagine fuch a figure in love, and 
acting the gallant! who can forbear fmiling at an account like 
this, unlefs his mirth be repreffed by confidering, that the affairs 
of his fellow-creatures were fubjeéted to the caprice of fuch a di- 
minutive ideot ! 


On the other hand the Italians, whom he came to conquer, 
are drawn in circumftances even of greater debafement : they meet 
this army of France without head or conduétor, with neither 
vigour, prudence, nor unanimity; they leave an eafy conqueft 
without ftriking a blow in defence of their privileges ; yet, let not 
the reader imagine they were all this time unemployed, they 
were bufily taken up with plots, treaties, politics, and poifon : 
They were too rich or too cowardly to be foldiers themfelves ; 
their armies were therefore compofed of mercenaries, who being 
a mixture of peafants, people in low life, fubje&ts of diffe- 
rent potentates, and intirely dependant on their captains, with 
whom they agreed for a fallary, and in whofe power it was to 
retain or difmifs them, they had neither natural nor acquired 
parts to aét gallantly. ‘ The captains were very feldom the 
fubjeéts of the prince they ferved, but had a different intereft, 
and feparate views; were full of piques and jealoufies ; their 
fervice not commonly limited to a certain time; and being en- 
tirely mafters of their own companies, they feldom kept the 
number they were paid for complete.” Such is the defcrip- 
tion of the Italian foldiery. No wonder then the country fell 
an eafy prey tothe firft invader, ; for we may be affured, that 
that army will feldom fight well, which has nothing to lofe by a 
defeat. 


Yet notwithftanding the noted cowardice of fuch troops, they 
pretended to more perfonal bravery than thofe of any other-na- 
tion befide. Their condottiere, as an hiftorian cotemporary 
with Guicciardini relates, were a fet of the moft affuming fel- 
lows alive. One called himfelf Cut-head ; another Bloody- 
bones ; a third affumed fome other frightful appellation ; and 
yet thefe fellows would often refufe to be led up toa praética- 
ble breach, tho’ guarded only by a few peafants, as timorous as 
themfelves. But let us do them juitice ; for fingle combat they 
were lions every one of them, cowards in the army, and duel- 
lifts in peace. Guicciardini relates a combat between thirteen of 
thefe Italians and as many Frenchmen, who, as mentioned be= 
fore, had over-run Italy without oppofition. The reader may 
take the combat in the words of the tranflator, which will at 
once ferve as a fpecimen of his language, of the hiftorian’s 
manner of telling a ftory, and the mifplaced abilities of the 
Italian foldiery. 
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¢ Upon the neck of thefe unlucky accidents (/ome advantages 
gained by the Spaniards over the French) happened another, which 
mightily checked the forwardnefs of the French, who had no 
caufe to lay the blame on the malignity of fortune, fince the 
event muft be accounted the pure effeét of true valour and refo- 
lution : the matter of faét was thus: A French trumpet that 
was fent to Barletta to treat about the ranfom of fome foldiers 
taken at Rubos, heard {cme Italian men at arms fpeak in terms 
reflecting on his countrymen. Of this he made a report at his 
return to the camp, which occafioned an anfwer to the Italians, 
and both parties were fo heated as to kindle a general refent- 
ment, which had no way to vent itfelf till it was at length 
agreed that, for the honour of their refpective nations, thirteen 
French men at arms fhould enter the lifts with as many Italians 
in an open fecure place, and combat till the victory was de- 
cided. Accordingly there was a plain {pace of ground appointed 
between Barletta, Andria, and Quadrata, to which the cham- 
pions were conduéted by a fet number of their comrades; and, 
for further fecurity againft ambufcades, each of the generals, 
with the greater part of his army, accompanied them halfway, 
animating them, and charging them that, as men feleéted from 
the whole army, they fhould be fure to anfwer, -both in heart 
and hand, the expectations conceived of them, which ran fo 
high, that in their hands and in their valour the honour of fuch 
noble nations was, by common confent, entrufted. The French 
viceroy animated his men by reminding them that thofe they 
faw before them, were the very fame Italians who had trem- 
bled at the name of the French, and had always taken care to 
get out of their way, without giving them an opportunity of 
exercifing their vaiour. How often had they traverfed their 
country from the Alps to the utmoft point of Italy ; that theit 
adverfaries had not acquired new fpirits or vigour, nor were in- 
fpired with a frefh generofity of foul ; but being in the pay of 
the Spaniards, and under their command, they had not the 
power to contradict.the will of their mafters, who were accuf- 
tomed not to encounter their enemies with plain valour, and 
open force, but to circumvent them by wiles and ftratagems, 
and now intended to be idle fpeétators of the dangers of others. 
But as foon as thefe Italians fhall be brought into the field, and 
confronted with the arms and fierce looks of thofe who have al- 
ways beaten them, their ufual fright will return, and either 
they will have no heart to fight at‘all, or elfe will fight under 
fuch fear, as to make them an eafy prey; the lofty fpeeches and 
vain bravadoes of the Spaniards, being but a poor foundation 
for raifing the f{pirits, and a very frail buckler againft pointed 
fieel, and the fury of the conqueror. 
H 3 ‘ Oa: 
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‘ On the other fide Gonfalvo was heartening and ttimulating 
his Italians with equally pungent motives. He recalled to their 
mind the antient glory of their nation, and the honours ac- 
quired by their arms, which had rendered them mafters of the 
world. It was, faid he, in the power of thofe few brave men, 
who were not inferior in valour to their anceftors, to make it 
appear to all the world, that Italy, the conquerefs of all nations, 
had, for a few years paft, been over-run by foreign armies for 
no other reafon but the imprudence of its princes, who prompted 
by ambition firft fell out among themfelves, and then called in 
foreigners, to enable them to get the better of one another. 
The french, he told them, had never obtained a victory in 
Italy by true valour, but under the condu&, or by the arms of 
the Italians themfelves ; or by the fury of their artillery, the 
dread of which, as an inftrument of war unknown in Italy, and 
not the fear of their arms, opened them a paffage into the country, 
But now they had an opportunity given them of fighting with 
{word and lance, body to body, where each of them had liberty 
to difplay his own perfonal valour, and be a glorions fpeétacle to 
the chief chriftian nations, and before fo great a number of no- 
ble perfons of their own country, all of whom, as weil of one 
fide as the other, were extremely defirous that they fhould get 
the viiory. ‘That they fhould remember that they were trained 
under the moft famous captains of italy, continually exercifed 
in arms; and that there was not a fingle perfon of their number 
but had given proofs of his valour in various places, and much 
tohis honour. For them, therefore, it was referved, either, by 
coming off conquerors, to retrieve the honour of the Italian 
nation, and render its name glorious and formidable, as it had 
been, not only in the days of their anceftors, but even in their 
own times; or elfe, if victory was not in the power of fuch 
hands as theirs, that there could be no room to hope jor better 
times, but that Italy muft for ever remain in a ftate of perpe- 
tual and igneminious fervitude. ‘The other officers and private 
foldiers of both armies were no lefs. follicitous in ftinulating 
their champions, and kindling their courage, charging them 
to fhew their bravery, and to behave like themfelves, and worthy 
of the confidence repofed in them, for augmenting, by their 
own proper valour, the glory and fplendor of their nations. 


‘ Thus charged and animated, the champions were conduéted 
into the field, each one full of ardor, and in high fpirits, where 
both parties were inclofed within a lift, oppofite to each other. 
‘The fignal being given, they ran furioufly at each other’ with 
their lances, in which encounter none feeming to have the ad- 
vantage, they laid their hands to theip other weapons with great. 
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force and animofity, each one exerting himfelf in fo extraordi- 
nary a manner, as to beget in all the fpeétators a tacit confef* 
fion, that no foldiers more valiant, nor more worthy to aét fo 
glorious a part, could have been feleéted out of both»armies. 
_ But when they had combated a’ good while, and the ground was 
covered with pieces of armour, and blood that iffued out of the 
wounds given on both fides, and the event was as yet uncer- 
tain, all the belfolders keeping a profound filence, and being 
almoft under as much anxiety and concern of mind as the com- 
batants themfelves, it happened that Guglielmo Albimonte, one 
of the Italians, was thrown from his horfe by a Frenchman, 
who ran fiercely upon him with his horfe to difpatch him ; but 
Francefco Salamone running.to affift his companion, fetched a 
full biow at the Frenchman, who, being intent on the flaughter 
of Albimonte, was not on his guard, which ftruck him dead on 
the fpot. After this he and Albimonte, who had recovered 
himfelf, with Miale, who had alfo been wounded, and dif- 
mounted, fell upon fticking the enemy’s horfes with long fwords, 
which they had provided for that purpofe, and killed feveral of 
thein ; by which means the Frenchmen began to have the worft 
of the combat, and at laft, fome of the Italians took one, fome 
another of them, till they were all made prifoners. 


© The victors were received with joyful acclamations by their 
comrades, and treated by Gonfalvo, who met them halfway, 
with all the expreffions of gladnefs and refpet, congratulating 
each man in particular, and all in general, as reftorers of the 
Italian honour. They afterwards made their entry into Bar- 
Jetta, in a triumphant manner with their prifoners, amidft the 
found of drums and trumpets, and the noife of cannon, and 
accompanied with military fhouts and huzzas.’ 


‘ How {mall (to ufe the words of our author in another place) 
is the praife of cutting a figure in tournaments with an heavy 
lance ? and how greatly does it differ from bravery, or from 
conduct ?? 


With refpe& to the prefent tranflation, as the gentleman has 
made an apology for his ftile in the beginning, we thall not take 
upon uS the inviduous tafk of felecting its faults. Be it fuffi- 
cient to fay, it is better done than could reafonably be expeétéd 
from a perfon, a great part of whofe life was fpentin a fo- 
reign country. The grand duke of Tufcany Cofmo Hl. had 
invited him to Italy, when but a boy, and there he re- 
fided for eighteen years. We could with to encourage every 
attempt like this, which ferves to make Italian learning bettér 
known in England, where it is more genetally admired'thai 
underitood, 
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Art. Il. 4x Appendix to the Elements of Euclid, in fevea books, 
containing forty-two copper-plates, in which the do&rine of Jalids, 
delivered in the 1th, 12%b, and 15th Gooks of Euclid, #s tl/ujtrated 
and rendered ea/y, by new-invented Jcbemes cut out of pajfte- 
board, by John Lodge Cowley. 4t0, Price 1/. 15. Printed 

_ Sor the apthar, Ludgate-Hill. 


HE public is greatly obliged to the labours of thofe in- 
genious gentlemen, who, with infinite fatigue and ftudy, 
have invented new methods of conveying inftruction to children, 
while they amufe and divert them. ‘There is not a toy-fhop in 
town that is not filled with learning, and even paftry-cooks have 
had the addrefs to bake in the elements.of knowledge with 
their tarts and fweet cakes. Little mafter is taught to fwallow 
his alphabet while he js tickling his palate with ginger-bread, 
and to chew the cud of fcience in every morfe} that he eats. 
Need we be furprized, that the prefent race of young gentle- 
men fo far furpafg in learning all their progenitors, when it is 
thus early blended with their blood, and ingrafted, as we may 
fay, on the very gem of life, ) 


Mr. John Cowley, obferving with what difficulty young ma- 
thematicians attain diftin& ideas of the folids and thcir feétions, 
from perfpeétive draughts of them defcribed on a plane, has 
fubftituted in the room of diagrams the folids themfelves, - in- 
genioufly cut out of pafteboard, in fuch a manner as to afford 
eternal fund of amufement to the young fpeculatift, who may 
form them into houfes, horfes, coaches, and a variety of f{ciene 
tific toys, for which all children exprefs a fircng paflion. Here 
he is taught to execute every whim of his brain, agreeable to 
the ftriceft principles of mechanics, and geometrical demon- 
ftration itfelf ; nay, his very aliment is portioned out by rule 
and compafs, tll 


‘ He’d tell by lines and angles ftreight, 
If bread and butter wanted weight.’ 


The hexaedron, or cube, may, as our facetious author ob- 
ferves, be confidered under the name and form of a mathema- 
tical pudding of fuch dimenfions, as by meafuring a certain 
number of inches on every fide, is capable of being cut into 
fhares for a certain number of thefe ruminating geometricians. 
Surely no method can be more rational than this, or promife 
fairer to make a lafting impreffion on the tender mind, as every 
pudding that he fees will excite the idea of the paft pleafure, 
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‘and fet him upon renewing it by a frefh demonftration of the 
folid contents. 


A late very ingenious author (Mr. Donn of Biddéford, for 
why fhould we conceal his name) propofes to decoy the young 
ftudent into a knowledge of this fublime fcience, by applying 
to his imagination, and giving him queftions exprefied in all the 
power and melody of fong, of which, to try young matfter’s 
proficiency in geometrical progreflion, he gives the following 
inftance, in thefe harmonious numbers : 


«* Suppofe a round ball for to move in the air, 

In a certain proportion, which I fhall declare, 

Let the firft hour be twelve miles, the next to move ten, 
And fo in proportion from whence it began, f 
As twelve is to ten, now try if you can 

Tell the miles it will move, fuppofe it to be 

Continued in motion to eternity ?” 


It muft indeed be confeffed, that if poetry and perfuafion will 
do, Mr. Donn cannot fail of making his pupii both a mathema- 
tician and a bard ; but {till we prefer Mr. Cowley’s method, as 
it prefents fenfible and interefting objects to the firft appetite of 
nature, namely, the love of eating. ‘To conclude, we recom- 
mend this performance as the innocent amufement of an idle 
mind, that, without the capacity, feels all the inclination of be- 
ing ufeful to fociety. 





, 


Art. Ill. The Works of Mr. William Hawkins, 3 vol. 8vo. 
Pr. 125. Dodfley. 


N this publication Mr. Hawkins appears under the character 
of a divine, a critic, and a poet, and in this triple capa- 
city we fhall beg leave to confider him. 


His firft traé&t in.divinity is entitled, 4 rational enquiry into the 
Speculative and praGical principles of the chriftian religion. A per- 
formance not without merit; but he certainly might have done 
more, or at leaft better, had he attempted to do lefs. Ina 
fall traé& like this, it was impoffible to exhauft the whole fub- 
ject of divinity, as he has endeavoured to do: it was impoflible, 
in fo fhort a compafs, to filence the atheift, the deift of every 
denomination, the arian, the roman catholic, and all the va- 
rious feéts and opinions among ourfelves, which either idlenefs 
or ignorance has produced; it was a vain attempt, we fay, to 
confine, in his fcanty page, opinions that have already exhauft- 
ed tomes of undecided controverfy. In fhewing how far reafon, 
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unaffifted by revelation, can lead us into the nature of Deity 
‘and ourfelves, he has perhaps given our rational faculties greater 
fagacity than they merit, as he thinks that reafon alone points 
out the immortality of the foul. His words are, ‘ If man is 
a being compounded of body and fpirit, which we have endea- 
voured to prove, there is in his nature a principle of ‘exiftence. 
A mortal fpirit is a contradiction in terms ; for the effential 
difference between body and {pirit is, that the latter is not fub- 
ject to corruption. Without attributing this native principle of in- 
corruption to fpirit, (if I may fo fay) we cannot prove the eternity 
of God, which is afferted by all who admit his exiftence ; for God 
is not a coporeal being; he therefore exifts as a fpirit to, and 
from ail eternity.’ Thus he hangs the proof of the eternity of 
the godhead, a parte poft, to fpeak with the fchools, upon the 
fame feeble fupport that he does that of the foul of man; and 
yet the one is capable of the —— demonftration, while the 
other has fcarce the fhadow of reafon to fupport it, and is oblig- 
ed to fly to revelation to filence enquiry. The eternity of the 
godhead, a parte poit, is proved thus: no being can lofe its 
exiftence but by an act of power fuperior to its own; but no be- 
ing has a power fuperior to the godhead: therefore he muft be 
eternal. On the contrary, the foul of man may furvive the 
body a thoufand years; but what argument can be drawn from 
reafon, that divine power may not then annihilate it? This 
difficulty ever ftuck with the philofophers, nor did their reafon- 
ings ever proceed farther than to prove the foul a more vivacious 
principle than the body. The reafoning of Plato on this head 
was exceflively weak; and yet, perhaps, it was all that reafon 
could do. We fee, fays he, different parts of the. body, after 
death, have different duration; the finews laft longer than the 
flefh, the bones {till longer, and fo forth; why then fhall not 

the foul be of greater duration than either ? Thus fpake unaf- 
fifted reafon; but revelation has brought our doubts into cer- 
tainty, and furely it is taking from the latter to afcribe to reafon 
what is not its due. Were our author’s arguments enforced 
againit deifis or atheifts only, we fhould heartily join iffue; but 
he has chalked out a narrow path for faith to walk by, and 
fometimes declaims with heat, we had almoft faid virulence, 
againft many opinions among chriftians, which are purely the- 
oretical, mere ipeculations, which fhould ferve as playthings, to 
exercife the indolence of theology, rather than as brands to ex. 
cite its rancour or reproach, 


His next traét is, a review of a book entitled, A free and 
candid Examination of the Principles advanced in the right 
reverend the lord bifhop of, London’s very elegant Sermons, 
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Jately publifhed, and in his very ingenious difcourfes on Pro- 
phecy ; wherein the commonly received fyftem, concerning the 
nature of the jewifh and chriftian difpenfations is particularly 
confidered: with occafional obfervations on fome Jate expla- 
nations of the doctrines therein contained, &c.. The Bangorian 
controverfy has not more divided our fpeculative divines, thar 
the late broached difpute, whether the Jews had any notion 
of a future ftate, is likely to do. The bifhop of London in 
his fermons affumes the affirmative, but he has had many op» 
ponents ; and now the argument feems kindled up, nor perhaps 
will be extinguifhed, till fome opinion more new rifes, or re- 
vives, for a-while to attra@ the attention. Mr. Hawkins feems 
to be pretty confident in the advantage of his caufe; and this 
we may venture to fay, that he feems to be on the fafe fide, 
for he is on the bifhop’s ; and though he lofes his caufe he 
may gain a vicarage. As for the controverfy, fo much has 
been faid on both fides, that we mutt really acknowledge our 
felves fceptics in the debate. It is probable that the Jews were 
very well acquainted with the doétrine of the foul’s furviving 
after death, from its being a received opinion in Egypt, and 
in feveral nations round them. But how far this doftrine may 
be contained in the Old Teitament, is what perhaps will never 
be determined, unacquainted as we are at this period with the 
{trict meaning of the language in which it is written. The 
whole difpute muft turn on the import of fome Hebrew words, 
and who is there now alive capable of being a judge in fucha 
coutroverfy ? Wecan know enough, and believe enough, with- 
ont being acquainted with a fyllable of the matter: we could 
wifh our divines would therefore rather turn their arms againit 
the common enemy; and while infidelity is at the gate, not 
waftc the time in civil altercation. | 


The fecond volume contains poetical prelections pronounced 
jn the natural philofophy fchool, in the univerfity of Oxford, 
of which feminary Mr. Hawkins was a member, and contti- 
tuted profeffor of poetry there. His defign and method in this 
courfe of le&tures, are thus explained by himfelf: 


« De ratione vero, qua in fequentibus preleCtionibus ufurus 
fum, que prefanda cenfui, quam pauciffimis accipite. Ea igi- 
tur que mihi rem Dramaticam traftanti occurrent, potius ad 
differtationum criticarum feriem, quam ad fyftematis formam 
quandam redigi oportere arbitror, non folum ob eam caufam 
quod nollem in aliorum veftigia incurrere, fed etiam, (pace illo- 
rum dixerim) quia plerifque poetice deditis totum fere hoc dif- 
plicet, philofophari. Una poefi competit regula generalis, ea- 
demque nature, cujus poefis ef exemplar, ut ne quip Mon- 
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strosum : ad hanc fi caute et religiofe attendatur, parvi refert 
ad definitiones, ad verba technica, et minutias criticas defcen- 
dere, quz nec poeticz peritis ufui poffunt effe, nec iis, qui nul- 
jum habent cum mufis commercium, deleétationi. Drama equi- 
dem legibus arétiflimis aftringi probe novi: Sed quafdam ex his 
relaxari pofie, imo forfan debere, non folum commodi, et 
quafi licentie poetice, fed etiam ipfius nature tuende caufa, 
mox mili, cum ad eas confiderandas veniam, erit contenden- 
dum. Neque enim nefas eft dicere fummum in poefi etiam 
jus fummam effe injuriam, et nonnunquam res cum nature tum 
rationi magis difflentaneas, quam qua vetantur, inftituere. 


* Non fum interea nefcius, quam invidiofum nonnullis videa- 
tur, leges jam olim inveteratas impugnare, et ab ipfo Ariffo- 
tele, cujus ad difciplinam fatis dociles fe minores critici prebu- 
erunt, diffentire: Sed precipientis eft, non dubitare, quid de 
guaque re fentiat, libere pronunciare : nempe ab omnibus, qui 
de rebus ad humanam doétrinam pertinentibus {cribunt, illud 
Horatianum ufurpandum judico, 


Nullias addi@us jurare in verba magifiri. 


Non enim precepta quezvis ex ufu, fed ex ratione xftimanda 
funt. Arifotelis certe au€toritas plurimum apud nos Oxonienfes, 
et jure valet; at non ita, ut in omnibus ei temere obtempere- 
tur. Et profecto, quid eft cur in poetica tractanda eo folo duce 
nobis opus fit, quem in reliquis fcientiis nequaquam erroris ex- 
pertem comperimus? Quod fi quifquam me aut audaciz aut ar- 
rogantiz infimulet, tanquam meo potius ftantem judicio, quod 
~ fentio quam fit exiguum, quam aliorum, eorumque in re cri- 
tica preclarifimorum, fciat oportet me non id agere ut mihi 
plus zquo tribuam, vel ut nove difcipline parens faluter, fed 
ut ea apud Shake/perium noftrum, que vulgo vitia dicuntur, de- 
fendam, quzque magna mihi femper opinio fuit eum fepe de 
gnduftria confecari.’ 


‘ The method which I fhall purfue in the following courfe of 
Jeétures, is briefly as follows. All I have had to fay upon dra- 
matic poetry, 1 have rather treated in a feries of critical dif- 
fertations, than reduced to a fyftem, partly becaufe | chofe to 
deviate from the beaten track, and partly becaufe I know that 
thofe who are fond of poetry, are feldom fond of having things 
treated with a philofophical drynefS. One general rule is fuffi- 
cient to regulate all poetry; a rule borrowed from nature, of 
which the poet is always an imitator ; /et there be nothing monftrous. 
If we ftrifly attend to this, it will be quite uneceflary to per- 
plex you and myfelf with technical terms, and critical minutia ; 


a fubje&t which can neither inform the learner, nor pleafe thofe 
who 
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who are acquainted with poetry. -1 am not ignorant that the 
drama is confined by the ftriéteft laws, but I hope foon to be 
able to fhew, that we not only may fometimes infringe upon 
thofe laws, but that we even ought to do it, if we would eafe. 
the reader, and adhere to nature ftriétly. To be entirely expli- 
cit, thofe who follow the letter of the law muft be often guilty 
of injuftice, and fometimes commit faults more unnatural and 
unreafonable than thofe from which they profefs to deter us. 


«Iam in the mean time perfeétly fenfible how invidious a talk 
it muft be to impugn doétrines eftablifhed by time, and by 
Ariftotle ; a name which critics of a leffer order implicitly ad- 
mire, a man whofe orders they are ever ready to obey. They’ 
however, who teach others, are not to refute, but determine, 
and ever to have that maxim of Horace in their eye : 


‘ Nullius addi@us jurare in verbi magiftri. 


‘ It is not the authority of any precept we are to efteem, but 
the reafons on which it is eftablifhed. The authority of Arifto- 
tle, I will allow, juftly ftands in the higheft efteem among us of 
Oxford, yet it would be abfurd to pay it upon all occafions 
an implicit obedience. There is no reafon why he who is juftly 
accufed with error in other f{ciences, fhould be our only guide in 
poetry. However, if any fhould accufe me of audacioufnels or 
arrogance, that refting upon my own authority alone, of which 
no man has a meaner opinion, I impugn the doétrines of critics 
of eftablifhed reputation, let them know. that. vanity has been 
by no means my motive. I defire no fame for being the parent 
of new opinions; I only aim at defending our great country- 
man Shakefpear, and to fhew that what have been imputed to 
him as faults, are often the refult of art and invention.’ 

This pretty well ferves to give a general idea of his defign, which 
he has treated with fome learning, though but little conviction. 
The rules of the drama were not invented by Ariftotle, but the 
Greek tragedians: thofe rules they adopted, becaufe nature and the 
rules were the fame; and in this whole performance we cannot 
fee an objection to them, but that of Shakefpear, and other. 
Englifh poets, writing well without being acquainted with 
them. 

It may not be improper to remark fome ftrange inaccu- 
racies throughout this volume; as for inftance, ixrweramur, for 
intuemur, p. 14. eorum mos erat wulgus mfferia Jua celare, 
meque per allegorias quid volebant fignificare. This unin- 
telligible fentence, probably, fhould have been read thus, eorum > 
mos erat a vulgis myfteria fua celare, neque 2jf per allegorias 
guid volebant fignificare, p. 25. Confantem of abfilutam for con- 
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ftantem €9 abfolutam, p. 31. and feveral other places equally 
erroneous. 


But let’ us haften to his third volume, where, ftript of 
his’ gown, ‘and defcended from the chair of Ariftarchus, Mr. 
Hawkins endeavours to put his own precepts into practice, 
ahd entcrs the lifts of fame, divetted of thofe adventitious orna- 
ments, fometimes the rewards of genius, but not unfrequently 
found the badges of ftupidity. | | 


The firft’ performance here is called the Thimble, an 
heroi-comical poem, in five cantos, illuftrated with notes cri- 
tical and explanatory, by Scriblerus Secundus. . There is no- 
thing in the whole province of writing more difficult to attain, 
than humour; the poet, in other fubjects, walks a broad-road, 
but here he feems to tread along a line,,and the flighteft devia- 
tion undoes him. Humour once miffed, moft effectually turns 
the author ridiculous: all the fatire he would fondly level at 
others, is now pointed againft himfelf; and as the tyrant of 
a tragedy, he is himfelf obliged to fwallow the poifon prepared 
for another. A difappointed humourift is indeed a moft de- 
plorable figure, fomewhat like blockheads of vivacity in com- 
pany, ever grinning without a jeft. The whole plot of thefe 
five cantos is no more than a young lady happening to prick 
her finger with a needle. The gods and goddefies were refolved 
to make a thimble, to prevent fuch difafters for the future. Vul- 
can accordingly made one, and Venus gave it to the lady’s 
Jover, and he brought it his miftrefs, and fo they were refolved 
to be married. This is a plot of genuine antique fimplicity ; 
however, it is illuftrated with a match of fhuttlecock and blind- 
man’s buff, by way of epifode. 


The next is Henry and Rofamond, a tragedy, which Mr. 
Gartick refufed, becaufe it was more like a poem than a play. 
Shakefpear, our author’s favourite, feems principally imitated, 
the antiquated turn of his diction being fometimes erroneoufly 
preferved. 


Then follows the Siege of Aleppo, a tragedy, refufed at both 
houfes, like the former. ‘This is by many degrees the beft of 
Mr. Hawkins’s preduétions, and is a work that really deferves 
applaufe; it will be faying not much, not indeed enough, in its 
favour to aver, that feveral worfe pieces have been of late ac- 
cepted by the managers, and exhibited with fuccefs. ‘To quote 
from it, would be ‘to injure the author, fince its greateft merit 
Kies in the oppofition of charafer, the variety of the diftrefs, 
and the unexpefted cataftrophe. As in the former play, fo 
here, he feems to have Shakefpear ever in his eye. ‘There are 
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many works more of our author in this publication, in all’ 
which we find fomething to praife. Be it enough to fay’ 
in general, that Mr. Hawkins was not born a poet, or that” 


imitation has fpoiled him. 


ih 





Arr. IV. A Treatife on the Difeafes and Lamensfs of Horfes. By. 
W. Ofmer. 800. Pr. 55. Gd. Waller. | 


HE fubje& of horfe-thoeing is here introduced with fuit- 

able folemnity. The following apothegm 1s not unwor- 
thy of Ariftotle himfelf: « It has been a maxim among wife 
men of all ages, that nature does nothing in vain: from the ob- 
fervation of which truth, reafonable people have been apt to 
conclude, that nature fhould be the guide of all our opera-’ 
tions.” What can be more pompous and energic than this ob-' 
fervation? *‘ When time was young; when the earth was in a 
{tate of nature, and turnpike roads as yet were not, the horfe 
needed not the affiftance ‘of this artift; (viz. the farrier) for’ 
the divine artift had taken care to give his feet fuch defence as’ 
it pleafed him ; and who is weak enough to fuppofe, his wif’ 
dom was not fufficient to the purpofein fuch a ftate ?? With all 
due deference to Mr. Ofmer, this reafoning will hold as ftrongly* 
, againit fhoting men, as againft fhoeing horfes ; and fhould 
it have any weight with the public, he will find the thoe-makers 
or cordwainers as much his. enemies as the blackfimiths are at 
prefent, He allows, however, in the fequel, that from the 
good of this practice, (viz. horfe-fhoeing) tried and difcovered 
on particular kinds of feet, (though perhaps but a partial good) 
the cuftam of putting thoes on all kinds of feet, became general.” 
We fhouild be glad to know what he means by dil kinds of feet, 
whether hie includes fheep, oxen, dogs, cats, and_all atlimaty 
that have feet; and whether he thinks that mankind took the 
hint of fhoeing themfelves, from the good effe& of this practice 
on their horfes ; for this his words feem to imply : or whether 
he means, by all kinds of feet, no more than the different 


kinds of feet belonging to horfes. 


- ‘Though our author feeims to think fhoeing is not always ne- 
ceflary, yet he has laid down fome good rules to be obferved ia 
performing this operation. He in particular cautions the far 
rier again{t paring the frog, the bur, and the fpongy fubftance 
expanded round the heel, unlefs this laft is become ragged; in 
which cafe it ought to be cut away. He propofes that in broad, 
flefthy feet, when the cruift is thin, it fhould fuffer very little lofs 


in paring; but, the rafp ought to be ufed, until the bottom is 
plain, 
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plain, and a found foundation produced: then he directs that 4_ 
flat thoe fhould be applicd, with the outfide thick, and the in- 
fide thin ; fo that it may not prefs too much on the fole, and 
that the frog may touch the ground. 


In the fecond chapter, he demonftrates the mifchiefs that 
enfue from the prefent method of paring and fhoeing; and 
makes a good number of remarks that feem founded. on mes. 
chanical knowledge, good fenie, and experience. He profe- 
cutes the fame fubjeé in the third chapter ; and in the fourth, 
proves that fhoeing is but a partial good. He obferves, that 
no man ever faw a horfe lame, (except by accident) while he 
remained unbroke, and ran about in a ftate of nature. He 
affirms, that fome, through ignorance or prejudice, have affert- 
ed other kinds of Jamenefs, which do not exift at all; and talk 
of horfes being cheit-foundered, and fhook in the fhoulders, 
when the diforder is in the feet alone. ‘ Wherefore, (our au- 
thor exclaims) know all men by thefe prefents, that whofoever 
talks of horfes being cheft-foundered, and fhook in the fhoul-. 
ders, is an ignorant pretender to the knowledge of this animal, . 
and is himfelf fhaken in the head.’ We are afraid that fome 
farriers will fhake their heads at this exclamation. Yet we agree 
in opinion with Mr. Ofmer, that horfe-doétors very often feek 
in the fhoulders for the caufe of that lamenefs which is in the 
foot. Mr. Oimer owns that the mufcles and ligaments of the 
fhoulder may be ftrained, and diftinguithes this {pecies of lame- 
nefs in thefe words, p. 2g. ‘ But that no man may ever after 
be miltaken herein, I will lay down one unerring rule, whereby 
he may diftinguifh the reality of thefe diforders, without con- 
fulting the farrier at all; which is, that the horfe, in this cir- 
cumftance, always drags his toe upon the ground; for it is im- 
poffible that the horfe can extend his foot to go on, without 
extending alfo the mufcles of the fhoulder, which ac of exten- 
fion he, to avoid pain, or from inability, does not chufe to 
have performed.’ 


The fifth chapter treats of other kinds of lamenefs ; and in 
the following we have the methods of cure, which feem to be 
rational and judicious. ‘The fecond part treats of wounds, in- 
cluding hemorrhages, ulcers, fiftulas, and impoithumes ; and 
the fecond chapter comprehends the method of curing indura- 
tions and encyfted tumours. In the third part we have a fum- 
mary difquifition into the difeafes of horfes, and the following 
detail relating to the diftemper, which was believed to be con~ 


sagious, 


«In 
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* In the year 1750, I think it was, that the diftemper amongft 
the horfes (as it is called) was more univerfal than at any other 


time. 


‘ Various were the fymptoms, and different the degrees of 
illnefs amongft different horfes. Some had a difcharge of mtat- 
ter from their eyes, nofe, and mouth, others had none; but 
in all there were great tokens of inflammation, attended with 
a fever, and violent cough. ) 


‘ I had at that time in London a favourite horfe, that was 
feized, amongft a number of others at a livery ftable, with this 
diftemper ; he had no difcharge of any kind, but a dry cough, 
and violent fever, was very dejected, would touch nothing, and. 
was more likely, as I thought, to die, than to live. 


* I was very anxious about the welfare of my horfe, and hay- 
ing never feen any thing like this kind of illnefs before, I ad- 
vifed with fuch people, as I thought had moft right to under- 
ftand the nature of it— from whom I received very little fatis- 
faction, all being at a lofs in what manner to aé&. 


© So moft of thofe horfes, which hada plentiful difcharge of 
matter from the nofe, &c. lived ; and where fuch difcharge did 
not happen, nor a critical abfcefs fall on fome. part, moit of 
them in London died. My horfe continued in ttatu quo’ two 
or three days; and I was flill over-perfuaded not to meddle 
with him, but to wait in expe@ation of what nature might do, 
by promoting fome difcharge, which yet did not happen. In 
this dilemma I vifited feveral horfes juft dead with this diftem- 
per, who had no difcharge from the nofe, &c. in hopes of dif- 
covering the caufe of their death, and finding a remedy.; On 
many of thefe I made feveral incifions in. the fkin, on yarious 
parts of the body; and wherever an incifion was made, I found 
in all of them a quantity of extravaiated ferum, lodged between 


the fkin and the membranes. 

¢ I was no longer in doubt what was to be done, but im- 
mediately ordered him to be bled, and feveral rowels were put 
into the horfe, to the number of fix or eight—— which the by- 
ftanders faid would foon mortify, and the poor horfe was ¢on- 
demned to die. 

¢ But, behold, in about thirty hours he held up his head, 
began to look chearful, and to eat his meat; and, in another 
day became as apparently well as ever he was in his life. 


‘ And yet, after all this difcharge, when the towels were’ ta- 
ken out, and he had been twice purged, a critical fwelling {eon 
after tell into one leg and thigh, which will ferve to fhew, how 
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‘greatly the blood and juices are fometimes vitiated with this | 
difeafe. 

‘ Now, to the beft of my remembrance, there is no know- 
edge falls to any man’s fhare in any fcience, phyfical or other, 
but what is acquired by experience and refle&tion. 


‘ Upon reflection then of the fuccefs of thefe rowels on my 
own horfe, I began to think, that the ufe of them, even on 
horfes that had a difcharge at the nofe, might be very condu- 
cive and affiftant to the cure, where nature, as I thought, 
plainly indicated the way, in endeavouring to throw off the dif- 
-eafe by fuch difcharge— and by nature alone, as I have been 
told, the phyfician fhould always be, guided.—On trying the 
effect of rowels upon horfes who had a difcharge at the nofe, 
- I found my expectations anfwered, and they got over it much 
fooner than thofe which had no fuch affiftance. 


‘From the good difcovered of promoting fecretions of one 
“kind, I confidered it might be ftill better, if other fecretions 
could be promoted alfo at the fame time, which would help to 

cool the inflamed blood, as well as to unload the veffels,. and 
confequently abate the fever. 


* For which end, when this diftemper vifits my horfe in any 
fhape, if the fymptoms are urgent or dangerous, I treat him in 
the following manner : 


‘.Firft, T order him to be bled, the excrement to be taken 
from his body with an oiled arm, half a dozen fetons to be 
put in various parts, where the fkin is loofe, and four ounces of 
falt-petre diffolved in warm water, for one dofe; to be given 
three times a day; and thefe methods I have never known to 
- fail in any kind of fever.’ 

What follows, relates to the management of horfes in fe- 
vers, and waiting colts that fuck difeafed mates; and ought ’to 
be carefully perufed by every dealer in horfe-flefh. His two 
- ehief remedies in a fever are bleeding, and falt-petre in whey or 
‘water-gruel, given to the amount of four ounces, three times 
ina day, keeping the animal moderately warm. ‘The mad- 
ftaggers, he affirms, is nothing more or lefs than a local fever, 
- anid tells the following ftory : 


« A horfe mad with the ftaggers broke out of a ftable belong- 
ing to a powder-mill, and got to a large ciftern of water, in 
_, which fo much falt-petre was diffolved, that it was barely in 
_ # ftate of fluidity. He drank, or rather fwallowed feveral 
». gallons ; ; this foon promoted a very copious fecretiom by 
_ the urinary paflages, after which he became immediately well, 


’ without any other affiftance, 
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‘ t mention this to thew, that no quantity of falt- -petre g civen 
to the horfe may perhaps be foo great, when the fyinptoms are 
-violent——and to prove that the worft of fevers will be cured; 


“by promoting the fecretions of any kind.’ 


In the fecond chapter. he propofes medicines for recent 
coughs or colds; gripes, or cholic, common flux or fcowering, 
worms or bolts, farcy, mange, malenders, ‘and other jit em- 
pers which we catinot pretend to particularize, In the next 
chapter he re@tifies fome erroneous opinions toughing {alt 
marfhes and the urine of animals that drains from dunghi!ls ; 
and launches out into a wide encomium on falt as a di/cuticut, 
deobitruent, and antidote. Here, however, his imagination be- 
gins to run riot. He fuppofes the cure of madnefs in man and 
beaft, by bathing in the fea, is effected by the falt, whereas it 
is owing to the preffure of the fea-water: ‘ Claps, ({ays he, p. 
120.) will be fafely and effectually cured by the ufe of fea- 
water.—But, left any of my readers fhould be unacquainted 
with this diforder, it is a lamentable forenefs of the genital parts 
(as I have been told) attended with a running, aind comes from 


the infeflion of fome air. 


‘ Come, gentle air, the Etolian thepherd faid, 
© WhilftProcris panted in the fecret fhade. 


‘ Now this air, in the original language called Atrra, was 
fuppofed to be a kept miftrefs ; ; but, like ‘your modern ftreet= 
walker, was cémmon to all the world. 


‘ But what is particular, no gleet ever attends the cure by 
{ea-water, occafioned moft probably by the vitriclic quality, 
with which all fea-water is more or lefs impregnated.—But if 
this fea-water fhould operate too brifkly as a purgative, it will 
{top the running, and produce buboes; which eftect any other 
purge operating too brifkly will alfo have.’ 


We know not how far the author’s experience may juitify thefe 
pofitions ; which we fhould have more faith in, had he concluded 
experto crede Roberto. 


Towards the latter end, Mr. Ofmer grows very facetious. He 
fays, there is a treatife compiling on the difcafes of horfes; 
which cannot be contained in lefs than ten volumes: but if 
the number of medicines to be given fhould he equal to the 
umber of difeafes to be contained therein, he declares he fhall 
be heartily concerned for this moft noble animal, for whom he 
has long had a very particular friendfhip. We fall join in his 
“concern, partly for the reafon he gives, but chiefly on account 
of ourfelves, to whofe lot it muft fall to read and examine fuch 
@ voluminous treatife, 
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The laft difeafe our author mentions is the glanders, the de- 
{cription and cure of which diftemper, however, he keeps to 
himfelf, becaufe the fpecimen of his treatife has met with a 
rebuff at a certain place, where all works of this kind, that 
might be fuppofed to contain any thing ufeful, ought to meet 
with the greateft encouragement. We think Mr. Ofmer has a 
right to reap the fruits of his underftanding in the moft ad- 
‘ vantageous manner; and perhaps this declaration is the beft ex- 
pedient he could contrive: for, the reputation of having one 
noftrum is of more fervice to the owner, than all the literary 
fame, and imputed knowledge, that ever fell to the fhare of 


mortal man. 





Art. V. An Hiftorical Review of the Confittution and Government 
of Penfylvania, from its Origin ; fo far as regards the feveral Points 
of Controverfy which have, from Time to Time, arifen between the 
Jeveral Governors of that Province, and their Jeveral Affemblies. 
Founded on authentic Documents. 8vo. Griffiths. Pr. 5s. 


HE fpecious name of liberty has been often ufed as a 

pretext for the moft dangerous fchemes of faétion, and 
ambition; while, on the other hand, the moft glorious efforts 
of freemen in defence and vindication of their liberty and privi- 
leges, haye been branded with the name of faétion. How far 
the author of this treatife deferves either the appellation of pa- 
triot or party-man, we fhall leave the reader to determine : 
we fhall only obferve, that his zeal breaks out rather intempe- 
rately on the very threfhold of the performance; and prepares 
us for an invective againft the Proprietary of Penfylvania, and. 
fome of his deputes, rather than for an impartial review of the 
conftitution or government of that prevince orcolony. Even in 
the dedication to Arthur Onflow, Efq; he fays, “* Our bleffed 
Saviour reproaches the Pharifees with laying heavy burdens on 
men’s fhoulders, which they themfelves would not ftir with 
a fingle finger. Our proprietaries, Sir, have done the fame, 
&c.” In the introduction we find the following paragraph. 
«<< An affuming Landlord, ftrongly difpofed to convert free te- 
nants into abject vaffals, and to reap what he did not fow, coun- 
tenanced and abetted by a few defperate and defigning depen- 
dants on the one fide; and, on the other, all who have fenfe 
enough to know their rights, and fpirit enough to defend them, 
combined as one man againft the faid landlord and his encroach- 
ments, is the form it (the conftitution) has fince aflumed.” This 


is not the language of an impartial hiftorian, but of a zealous 
4 partifan, 
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partifan, not to fay a virulent party-man. . To affirm that none 
* but honeft men are on one fide, and none but knaves combin- 
ed againit the liberty of their country, on the other; is, we be- 
lieve, an affertion that would not hold good, of any of the par- 
ties that ever exifted: Confpiracies indeed there have been of | 
lawlefs and defperate people, whom all fober men muft have 
condemned; but thefe are not to be reckoned among ftanding 
parties, into which almoft every free country is divided. Of 
Penfylvania, we apprehend, it cannot be faid with any fhadow 
of reafon and propriety; in as much as many perfons of the 
moit. opulent fortune, and unblemifhed charaéter, appeared 
openly in oppofition to the late condué of the affembly. Nay, 
our author feems to carry his notions of liberty and indepen- 
dency fo high, as to admit of no check or countroul from the 
government of his mother-country. But here the reader hhall 
judge for himfelf. ‘It is not, however, to be prefumed, (fays 
he, towards the end of the introduétion) that fuch as have long 
been accuftomed to confider the colonies in general, as only fo 
many dependencies on the council-board, the board of trade, 
and the board of cuftoms; or as a hot-bed for caufes, jobbs, 
and other pecuniary employments, and as bound as effectually 
by Infru@ions.as by Laws, can be prevailed upon to ‘confider 
thefe patriot ruftics with any degree of refpect. Derifion, on 
the contrary, muft be the lot of him, who imagines it in the 
power of the pen, to fet any luftre upon them; and indignation 
theirs for daring to affert and maintain the independency inter- 
woven in their conftitution, which now, it feems, is become an 
improper ingredient, and therefore to be excifed away.’—We fhall 
always be ready to ftand up for the juft privileges of our fellow- 
fubjeé&ts ; but we cannot fee how this province, or any other 
colony, fhould become altogether independent of thofe boards, 
without renouncing its allegiance to its mother country. Jobs, 
no doubt, there will be, and dirty tranfactions at all public 
offices, while individuals continue venal and corruptible. But 
thefe are defects which no human inftitution can avoid. It does 
not, however, appear, that Penfylvania has much caufe to com- 
plain of oppreffion ; for it is at this prefent time the moft opu- 
lent and flourifhing of all our American colonies. Long may 
it continue to flourifh ; and long may its opulence increafe, 


Our author having obliged us with a lift of the feveral gover- 
nors, deputy-governors, and prefidents of Penfylvania, with 
_the times of their refpeétive adminittrations, proceeds to a de. 
tail of the firft fettlement.of that colony, the original charter: 

ranted to William Penn, the alterations which his frame of 
government underwent at wi 3 times, the conceflions en 
3 the 
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us 


the colonies were compelled to make, by the arm of power ; 
and the interpofition of the crown, in the government of Pex - 
fylvania. In the next place, he endeavours to prove, ‘ that, 
the proprietary’s eftate fhould be liable in common with all other 


eftates, to contribute equally to the public charge,’ 


¢Perfons who ftand on the fame ground will infift on the fame 
richts. And it is matter of wonder, when any one party difcovers 
folly or infolence enough to demand or expect any pre-eminence 


over the other. 

* Whereas prerogative admits of no equality ; and pre-fuppofess 
that difference of place alters the ufe of language, and even 
the very nature of things. : 


‘Hence, though protection is the reafon, and, confequently, 
fhould be the end of government, we ought to be as much upon 
our guard againit our proteCors as againit our enemies. 


* Power, like water, is ever working its own way ; and where- 
ever it can find or make an opening, is altogether’ as prone te 
overflow whatever is fubjec to it. 


‘ And though matter of right overlooked, may be reclaimed 
and.re-afumed at any time, it cannot be too foon reclaimed and 


re-afiumed. 


‘ That affembly then, which firft difcovered this lapfe, or 
which, at the requifition of their conitituents, firft endeavoured 
to retrieve it, did no more than their duty ; aud the precedeng 
they fet cannot be too clofely followed. 


‘ Again: the diftin&tion made by Mr. Penn in the ca‘ of the 
uit-rents, between his two capacities of Governor and Proprietary, 
had an ufe, which even he, with all his fhrewdnefs, did not 
perhaps advert to, when it was made, or, at leaft, expect it 
would be adverted to by any body elfe. 


~« For the fupport of the governor and government, it mutt 
be recollected they were fubmitted to, for the fupport of the 
Proprietary, when abfent from bis government, and when the 
government charge was otherwife fupported, they were paid.— 
And as he and his agents went on, not only to referve fuch rents 
out of all the parcels of lands they difpofed of, but even to rife 
in their deinands, as the value of laads arofe ; fo it could not 
but follow, that in procefs of time, thefe Quit-rents would of 
themfelves become an immenfe eftate. | 


_* When, therefore, the Proprittary no longer acted as Gover. 


aor, nor even refided in the province, or expended a fifth of his 
income 
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income there, could it be fuppofed, that this eftate, thus ob- 
tained and thus perverted from its original purpofe, fhould not 
be liable, in common with all other eftates, to contribute to 
thofe charges it was firft in the intire allotted for, and the 
whole amount of which it fo many fold exceeds. 


‘ No property. in England is tax-free: no difference in the 
amount, or value of property, makes any difference in the duty. 
of fubjeéts : and nothing is more confonant to reafon, than that 
he who poflefies moft, fhould contribute moft to the public fer- 


vice, 


¢ And yet, for want of a fpecific claufe to declare their pro- 
perty taxable, the prefent Proprietaries infilt on having it exempt- 
ed from every public obligation, and upon charging the difter- 
ence on the public, who, it cannot be too often remembered, gave 
it in the firit inftance as the price of an exemption from all other 


taxes. 


‘ Clear, however, it will be made to every unprejudiced 
mind, that fuch a {pecific claufe neither is or ever was neceflary : 
and, that in virtue of the inherent right, as,well as the power 
and authority repofed in the freemen to tax themfelves by ways 
and means of their own providing, all the property of the pro- 
vince lies indifcriminately at their difcretion, fubje&tto an equal 
taxation.’ 


Great part of what follows is an altercation of fpeeches, replies, 
and rejoinders on this fubject, between the proprietaries, or 
their governors, and the affembly. The proprietaries infifted 
upon their eftates being exempted from all taxations, by the 
king’s charter, as well as in confequence of their beiag gover- 
nors of the province.—They alledged, that no fuch claim had 
been made upon them before this period, which was about the 
year 1740; that they had been at a confiderable charge in fend- 
ing artillery to Philadelphia, in maintaining an_ interpreter 
among the Indians, and in other articles of expence, for the be- 
nefit of the provinge; a charge that would greatly exceed their 
proportion of a tax laid upon lands, provided fuch a tax was 
equally impofed, which was not the cafe: the affembly argued 
{trenuoufly from the principles of natural equity, that the pro- 
prietaries fhould pay fome part of the colt, as they enjoyed fuch 
a large fhare of the profit ; and that, with refpect to the ex- 
pence of Indian interpreters and Indian treaties in particular, 
it was both juft and reafonable, that the proprietaries fhould 
defray part of the charge, as thefe interpreters and thefe trea- 
ties enabled them to monopolize the purchale of lands from the 
Indians, which they afterwards fold at an advanced price to the 

I4 colonifts 
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colonifts of Penfylvania. This claim upon the proprietaries was 
firft brought upon the carpet, on occafion of the affembly’s 
voting an aid to the crown, by way of free gift, in the year. 
1740, which aid amounted to the fum of 3000 /. currency, about 
2000 /. fterling: an immenfe fum granted to a beloved fove- 
reign, in the beginning of an expenfive war, if we confider the 
trade of Philadelphia, which at that period imported yearly from 
Great-Britain, merchandize to the amount of near two hundred 
thoufand pounds ; immenfe, if we confider the province of Pen- 
.fylvania, inhabited by opulent gentlemen, and wealthy planters. 
Thofe affembly-men will do well to remember the following ad- 
vice of their proprietaries, ‘ We advile you to be very care- 
ful not to put people here in mind of that fingle exemption. 
Several propofals have been made for laying taxes on North 
America, and it is moft eafy to forefee, that the felf-fame a&t of 
parliament that fhall /ay them on our, will alfo lay them on 
your eftates, and'on thofe of your conftituents.’? After all, we 
do not think the demand of the affen.bly was fo unreafonable, 
sit was unfeafonable. After obftinate and tedious difputes 
between the affembly and. the deputy-governors for a feries of 
years, about paper- currency, provincial laws and impofitions, 
the prefent war broke out in North America, and the governors 
of all the provinces received orders from the crown to put their 
people in a pofture of defence. ‘Thefe inftruétions were com- 
municated to the affembly of Penfylvania by the governor, and 
fupplies demanded for making reparations againft the enemy. 
Inftead of raifing the fupplies, as the emergency of the cafe 
feemed to require, they continued to wrangle with the gover- 
nor about their conceived natural rights; and in the midft of 
thefe difputes, the public fervice was negleéted. The proprie- 
taries had reftriéted their governors from ‘acquiefcing i in any ftep 
that fhould look like an innovation of the aflembly. On the other 
hand, the affembly refolved to extort conceffions from the pro- 
prietaries, before they would grant the neceffary fupplies. Here 
a difpute enfued between prerogative and privilege ; and in the 
mean time the frontiers fuffered. The French and Indians made 
daily progrefs in the back-fettlements, maffacred a number of 
families, and threatened an irruption into the heart of the pro- 
vince, The governor advifed, exhorted, preffed, and threat- 
ened: The affembly doubted, deliberated, debated, difputed, 
and continued inflexible with regard t to the fupplies, unlefs they 
fhould be raifed in their own way. General Braddock was de- 
feated : their frontiers were left naked: the enemy at their 
doors: Philadelphia in imminent danger, and petitions daily 
prefented. Neverthelefs, thofe rv uftic patriots, feemingly blind 
to their own danger, and that of their country, remonftrated, 
cavilled, 
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eavilled, adjourned, and voted fupplies in fuch a manner, that 
the eftate of the proprietaries was always taxed, and their in- 
ftru€tions to their governor contradiéted. At length, they 
agreed, that their eftate fhould be fairly taxed, provided fuch 
tax fhall be payable by the tenants and occupiers, who fhall de- 
duét the fame out of the rents payable by them to the proprie- 
tors. The affembly was not yet pleafed with this conceffion, 
though it feems to have removed their great objection. One 
would think they had no mind to raife any fupplies at all ; 
for, inftead of laying an equitable tax on the lands, including 
the eftate of the proprietaries, they fhifted their battery, de- 
manded of the governor, whether he would take upon him to 
deviate from his inftruétions in favour of fuch money-bills as 
they fhould offer; and being anfwered in the negative, immedi- 
ately brought in a bill for raifing money contrary to bis inftruGions, 
Accordingly he refufed to pafs it; and the aflembly came to the 


following refolutions, 


* 


«< That the faid proprietary inftrudtions are arbitrary and un~ 
juft, an infraction of our charter, a total fubverfion of our con- 
ftitution, and a manifeft violation of our rights, as free-born 
fubjects of England. 


«That the bill for granting Sixty thoufand pounds to the king’s — 
ufe, to which the governor has been pleafed to refufe his affent, 
contains nothing ‘ inconfiftent with our duty to the crown, or 
the proprietary rights,’ and is agreeable to laws which have been 
hitherto enacted within this province, and received the royal 
approbation. 


‘* That the right of granting fupplies to the crown is in the 
affembly alone, as an effential part of our conititution, and the 
limitation of all fuch grants as to the matter, manner, meafure 
and time, is only in them. 


‘« That it is the opinion of this houfe, that the many frivo- 
Jous objections, which our goyernors have been advifed from 
time to time to make to our money-bills, were calculated with 
a view to embarrafs and. perplex the reprefentatives of the 
people, to prevent their doing any thing effetual for the d>- 
fence of their country, and thereby render them odious to their 
gracious fovereign, and to their fellow-fubjects, both at home 
and abroad. 


‘«‘ That the proprietaries encreafing their reftrictions upon the 
governor, beyond what they had ever done before, at a time 
when the province is invaded by the king’s enemies, and bar- 
barous tribes of Jndians are ravaging the frontier fettlements ; 
end their forbidding the pafling of any bills whereby money 

may 
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may be raifed for the defence of the inhabitants, unlefs thofe 
inftruGtions are {tri€tly complied with, is tyrannical, cruel and 
oppreflive, with regard to the people, and extremely injurious 
to the kirg’s ferviee: fince, if the aflembly fhould adhere to 
their rights, as they juftly might, the whole province would be 
thrown into confufion, abandoned to the enemy, and loft to the 


crown. 


“« The houfe, therefore, referving their rights in their full 
extent on: all future occafions, and PRovrEsTinG againft the 
proprietary inftructions and prohibitions, do, neverthelefs, in 
duty to the king, and compaffion for the fuffering inhabitants 
of their diftrefled country, and in humble but full confidence 
of the juftice of his majefty anda Brit parliament, wave their 
rights on this prefent occafion only; and do further rz/o/ve, That 
2 new bill be brought in for granting a fum of money to the 
king’s ufe, and that the fame be made conformable to the faid 


initruétions. 


«¢ By this new bill, both the fum and the time was reduced 
one half: that is to fay, the fum to 30,00 /. and the time for 
raifing it, by excife, to ten years. The bill was immediately 
prepared and read, and the next day was fent up to the gover. 
nor, who, on the 2oth, condefcended to fignify, that he was 
ready to pafs the fame into a law, provided, a claufe therein 
relating to the fines and forfeitures, being paid into the treafury, 
was firft ftruck out; which, on account of the prefent exigency 
of affairs, having been alfo agreed to by the houfe, the faid bill 
was, on the 2ift of September, paffed accordingly into a law.” 


By this time the enemy had penetrated into the province : 
many families had been murdered ; many had deferted the co- 
Jony : the inhabitants in and about Philadelphia were diltra@ed 
with fears : the people were grown Clamorous, and almoft def- 
perate’': the members of the affembly faw themfelves ,threaten- 
ed with immediate ruin : they dreaded the refentmeni of their 
mother country, excited by the reprefentations of the governor : 

/ perhaps they were in terror of being torn in pieces by their con- 
ftituents. If all, or the majority of thefe caufes had not con- 
curred, we can hardly fuppofe they would have yielded to the 
preffing follicitations and wants of the government, to which, 

after all, they appealed in a long remonitrance. 


On the whole, we cannot help thinking that the patriot ru/ffics, 
or rather ruftic patriots, of Penfylvania, inherit the rancour, 


turbulence and mice of thofe demagogues of the long par- 
liameng 
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lidment in the reign of Charles I. who, after haying been in- 
dulged with repeated conceffions from the throne, and all the’ 
fecutity for their privileges that could be reafonably demanded, 
or fafely given, continued to hollow pretended grievances, and” 
under the facred found of liberty, involved their country in a~ 
civil’ war, which produced’ national anarchy, | and terminated’ 
in the total extinétion of thofe liberties which they had pre-* 
tendéd to maintain, 





Art. VI. The Authenticity of the Gofpel-hiftory juftified; and the 
Truth of the Chriftian Revelation demonftrated, from the Laws and. 
Conftitution of human Nature. In two Volumes. By the late Archi- 
bald Campbell, D. D. Regius Proftfor of Divinity and Eccle 
fiaftical Hiftory in St. Andrews, O&ave. Pr. ios. Millar. 


HOU GH learned divines have for feveral years paft 
publifhed many excellent treatifes to refute the fpecious 
arguments of Sceptics and Freethinkers, all their efforts could 
never prevent the contagion of incredulity from fpreading, nor 
have ever effectually filenced the clamours of the perverfe and 
obftinate. The monfter of infidelity feems to have as many 
heads as Hydra, and no fooner is one cut off, but another 
{prouts up in its place. Every new endeavour’ to exterminate 
fo baleful a peft, is no doubt in the higheft degree laudable, 
but it is much to be feared that we muft wait a long time for a 
Hercules in theology, capable of fearing the wound, and drying’ 
up the prolific fource of irreligion and prophanenefs. Whoever 
could thus put an end to this Herculean labour, might juftly fay 
with Ovid, 
Famque opus exegi quod nec Fovis ira nec ignts, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuftas. 


But alas! it is feared it will be found a true observations that 
none’ are harder to be filenced, than thofe who are moft eafily 
confuted ; when baffled in their reafonings, they have recourfe 
to cavil and paralogi{m; and when thefe are detected and ex- 
pofed, they take refuge in falfhood and mifreprefentation. Mr.. 
Pope’s words, in his epiitle to Dr. Arbuthnot, are more appli- 
cable to a modern advocate for infidelity, than to a f{cribler of 
any other denomination whatfoever. 


‘¢ Deftroy his fib or fophiftry, in vain. 
The creature’s at his dirty work again.” 


The author of the work before us has entered the lifts with 
ynany of the champions of infidelity ; and we apprehend, that it 
| will 
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will appear, in the courfe of the prefent article, that his fuccefs 
has been equal to the goodnefs of his intentions. In his pre- 
face, he previoufly obviates fome general objections made to the 
chriftian fyftem by the partifans of incredulity. The doétrine 
of atonement by Jefus Chrift has been reprefented by thefe, as 
tending to prevent our being concerned for any inherent perfonal 
righteoufnefs. Thofe that have advanced fo extraordinary a pofi- 
tion, feem to be entirely ignorant of the moral fyftem delivered 
in the gofpel, the whole tenor of which feems calculated to en- 
force the obfervance of the duties of morality, and to inculcate 
the maxim, that without righteoufnefs no man fhall fee God. 
In page goth, the author takes notice of an inconfiftency in the 
conduct of fome Freethinkers, which proves how little thofe who 
affume that name are to be depended upon. Nothing indeed 
can be more abfurd, than to obferve an external-conformity to 
religion in publick, ‘and at the fame time endeavour to under- 
mine it in private, and make converts to infidelity. Either the 
chriftian ipftitution tends to promote the good of fociety ; and 
confequently an attempt to decry it, even in private, muft be 
allowed to be altogether indefenfible ; or elfe it is deftrudtive of 
the public good, and fhould not be tolerated, even in outward 
appearance, Another obje¢tion to the chriftian inftitution, much 
iufifted upon by Freethinkers, is, that it fets up a partner to 
God in the perfon of his Son. This obje€tionindeed might have 
fome force againft thofe who maintain the Arrian hypothefis ; but 
with what colour of reafon can it be made againit the do&rine 
of the church of England, which maintains the trinity in unity, 
as a fundamental article of faith ? 


The author concludes his preface by informing the reader, 
that this work is, in fome meafure, a fequel to.a former work 
of his, intitled, An enguiry into the extent of human powers, with 
re[peét to matters of religion, the intent of which is to prove, that 
mankind left to themfelves, are not able to difcover the effen- 
tial articles of natural religion; and that thofe, whereof we have 
now compleat information, have been fupernaturally revealed : 
thefe fentiments he recommends to the reader to carry with him 
in the peruial of the prefent work, in order to enable him to per- 
¢eive the more clearly the irrefiftible force with which the argue 
mnent concludes in favour of the Chriftian revelation. In fect. 1ft, 
the author undertakes to evince the authenticity of the gofpel 
hiftory, from the teftimony of heathen writers. A better method 
he certainly could ‘not have chofen, as fuch witneffes muft be al- 
lowed to be entirely unprejudiced ; and confequently no reafan- 
able objection can be made to their evidence. Infidels, ’tis true, 
have afferted, that religious truths are of too great confequence, 
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to have their certainty depending on human teftimony. ‘This 
objection is altogether weak and trifling; it is as abfurd, as’it 
would be to advance, that the fame fort of intelligence, which 
is fufficient to prove the death of an individual, is not fufficient 
to prove the overthrow of a numerous army; which is too glar- 
ing an abfurdity to require any anfwer. Amongft the many 
heathen authors, whofe teftimony corroborates that of the 
apoftles, Julian the apoftate is one of the moft remarkabke. 
This famous emperor, who is well known to have been the bit- 
ter enemy of the Chriftian religion, confeffes, that the apoftles 
not only wrought miracles themfelves, but that they imparged the 
fame power to others: he maintains St. Paul, to be the greatett 
conjurer that ever was: he takes’ notice of Peter's vifion in 
the tanner’s houfe, about abolifhing the Jewith diftinion of 

meats: he cites feveral paflages of St. Paul: he makes feveral - 
obfervations on St. John’s dottrine, in the firft chapter of his 
gofpel, concerning the divinity of Chrift; hts making all things, 
&c. on which occafion, he mentions many of the apoftles 
name, viz. Peter, Paul, Mark, John, Matthew, Luke. Such a 
teftimony will undoubtedly be allowed, by every reafonable 
‘man, to bea ftrong proof of the authenticity of the gofpel. 
Hierocles is another writer again{t Chriftianity, who has contri- 
buted to fupport the credit of the evangelical hiftory. This au- 
thor, who lived before the time of Julian, is faid to have excited 
Dioclefian to perfecute the Chriltians; and yet; he was fo far 
from denying, that there was fuch a perfon as Jefus Chrift, or 
that he worked miracles, that he acknowledges the truth of the 
whole, and only means to expofe the Chriftians for having fo 
high an opinion of Jefus on that account, whilift Apollonius, ac- 
cording tohim, wrought greater miracles. After thefame man- 
ner does Porphyry, who wrote before Hierocles, bear witnefs to 
the truth of things reported in the gofpel.. It is indeed greatly 
to be lamented, that Porphyry’s books againft the Chriftian re- 
ligion have not been preferved; but the reproach which infidels 
have made to the Chrittians, of having deftroyed all the books 
that made againit them, will appear to be unreafonable, if 
we confider that, in their anfwers to them, they have tranferibed 
all the moft confiderable objections of their adverfaries. Celfus, 
who diflinguifhed himfelf amongtt the writers againft Chriftia- 
‘nity, feems to have lived about an hundred years after the cruci- 
fixion. From paflages which Origen has cited from this author, 
it is evident, that he never called in queftion the truth of the hif- 
tory of the gofpel. He acknowledges that Jefus was, contrary to 
the ordinary courfe of nature, born of a virgin in Judea; that 
the hufband of this virgin was a carpenter; that they were ad- 
monifhed by an ange), to fly with the child te Egypt; that he 
returned 
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_ returned again from thence, and went about through the, land 
of Judea, attended, with ten or eleven perfons, publicans and 
~fithers ; that he delivered moral precepts, fuch as thofe we meet 
" with in the gofpel ; that he wrought miracles, fuch as curing the 
_lame_and the blind, raifing the dead, feeding multitudes on a 
_ few. loaves, .&c. that he was betrayed and forfaken by his dif- 
_¢iples ;, that he was crucified along with two malefadors, &c. 
that the terror which the profpect of fuch a death raifed in him, 
_made him addrefs.thefe words to heaven, ‘ Father, if it be pof- 
_fible, let .this, cup pafs from me;’ that it was given out, ac- 

cording to his prediction, that he had rifen from the dead, and 
appeared i in perfon to his difciples. Origen has cited thefe par- 
_ticulars, and,many more from the writings of Celfus. .The.fu- 
- tility of this author’s reafoning will appear manifeit from fome 
of his arguments againft the facts related in the gofpel.. He in- 
_fifts upon the falfhood of Chrift’s having foretold that Judas 
fhould betray him, and Peter deny him; fince, according to 
him, fuch 2 premonition would have effeQually prevented both 
from acting as they are faid to have done. He for the fame 
reafon rejects Jefus’ s prediction of his own death; for,, fays he, 
had he forefeen it, he would no doubt have done what he could 
fo avoid it, and not expofe himfelf yoluntarily. 


The miracles of Chrift he afcribes to his having learned ma- 
gic in Egypt ;. and as for the refurrection, he maintains it to be 
impoflible, and would have us reject it, becaufe, according to him, 
nothing of the kind ever happened. Thus does Celfus oppofe 
_abftract reafoning to matter of fact, and empty fpeculation to 
hiltorical evidence. But we find not, in all the records of. Pagan 
_auitiquity, any pieces more favourable to the chriftian caufe, 
than Pliny’s letter to the emperor Trajan, and Trajan’s an{wer 
to it. ‘The emperor’s determination appears fomewhat extra- 
ordinary : ‘* Conquerendi non funt ; fi deferantur & arguantur, 
puniendi funt.””, Monf. Rollin, in his antient hiftory, takes no- 
tice of the {trange inconfiftency of this direétion.. If. they were 
¢riminal, fays he, why fhould they not be profeeuted with the 
utmoft feverity ? and if innocent, how can punifhing them be 
reconciled to jultice ? From this contradiction in the proceedings 
againft chriftians, the learned and pious hiftorian infers, with 
reafon, that they were unjuitly mifreprefented, as perfons dan 


gerous to the ftate. 


Our author, in page 53, produces the teftimony of Jofephus 
to corroborate the evidence brought from the writings of hea- 
then authors. But as the majority of critics are agreed that 
. this paflage is fpurious, it is apprehended that it has a tendency 
rather 
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tather to weaken, than confirm the arguments adduced above. 
Of all the witneffes for Chriftianity, none» more!-ftrongly. fup- 
port its truth, than thofe heathens of learning and judgment, 
who, from‘their education and courfe of life, can by no means 
be fuppofed prejudiced in favour of the religion of | Jefus. » Qne 
of the moft ‘remarkable of thefe is Quadratus, who. becoming 
a convert to the chriftian religion, travelled through the world 
in order to propagate it: he never concealed his religion, mot 
even amidft all the rage of perfecution ; he had the noble boild- 
nefs to write in its defence, and prefent his apology to the em< 
peror Adrian; as Ariftides, another philofopher, who about the 
fame time had quitted Paganifm for Chriftianity, did likewife. 
In this lift of learned converts, there follow Juftin Martyr, and 
Athenagoras, equally renowned for their learning and zeal; and 
furely it is abfurd to imagine that fuch men would have em- 
braced:the chriftian religion to their own prejudice, without 
being thoroughly convinced of its truth. | 


In feétion the fecond our author enters the lifts with the re- 
nowned champion of infidelity, lord Bolingbroke. _That -ele- 
gant, but fuperficial writer, has declared it to be matter of 
aftonifhment to him, that chriftian divines fhould have taken 
fo much filly pains to eitablifh myftery on metaphyfics, revela- 
tion on philofophy, and matters of fa& on abftra& reafoning. 
But, as our author juftly obferves, to fhew that revelation is 
confiftent with philofophy, is doing the moft important fervice 
to religion ; and-every reafonable man will.allow . the impoflibi- 
lity of eftablithing any matter of fact, without the affiftance of 
abftra&t reafoning. The nature and degrees of eviderice muit 
be afcertained, before, any fa&t can be fatisfactorily made out 
by this method. As for what his lordfhip has reproactied di- 
vines in general with, viz. eftablifhing myftery on metaphylics, 
it is true only with regard to the fchool-divines in‘ barbarous 
and diftant ages. His lordfhip’s objection, that it. does not fol- 
low from the fathers of the firft.century mentioning fome paf- 
fages that are agreeable to what we read in our evangelifts, that 
thefe fathers had the fame gofpels before them, feems to be al- 
together nugatory, and by no means. calculated to. anfwer his 
view of invalidating the authenticity of the gofpel-hiftory.-.For 
even allowing him that thefe paflages might have been cited from 
other gofpels, their conformity with thofe now extant wauld 
. rather ttrengthen and corroborate the proofs of Chriftianity, by 
increafing the number of witneffes that atteft its truth. 


The dilemma which lord Bolingbroke has. raifed againft.the 
authenticity of f{cripture, namely, that there-remains no itand- 
3 ard 
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ard of Chriftianity, fince the writers of the Roman religion 
have fhewn that the text of holy writ is not a fufficient crite- 
rion of orthodoxy ; and fince the writers of the reformed reli- 
gion have equally expofed the weaknefs of tradition, falls of 
itfelf, as it takes for granted what his lordfhip fhould have pre- 
vioufly made out, that is, that the writers of the Roman church 
have made good their plea againft the fufficiency of the {crip- 
tures. 


In fe&tion the third, our author confutes the objections, or ram 
ther cavils of the writer of an anfwer to the trial of the witnef- 
fes of the refurrection of Jefus. The futility of this work is fo 
manifeft, that we apprehend it was fcarce worth taking notice 
of. Howéver, to give the reader fome idea of the reafoning of 
this moral philofopher, as he modeftly calls himfelf, we fhall cite a 
few of his chief objeGtions. He has obferved with great fagacity 
upon that paflage of St. Matthew, where he tells us, that the 
chief priefts and Pharifees came together unto Pilate, faying, ‘ Sit, 
we remember that this deceiver faid, while he was yet alive, af- 
ter three days will I rife again,’ that the words awe remember fig- 
nify, that they heard him fay fo: but, continues he, I find no 
account where or when fuch public prophecy was delivered be- 
fore the priefts and Pharifees. From this fhrewd obfervation it 
would follow, that a man could not remember things being faid 
by another perfon, without having heard him fay them; which 
will appear abfurd to every man of common fenfe. 


Our philofopher has made another objection to the Authenfi- 
city of the Gofpel, which he charges with inconfiftency, becaufe 
we are told in it, that Jefus lay three days andthree nights in the 
fepulchre ; whereas he expired by three in the afternoon on Fri- 
day, and returned to life again, according to report, on Sunday 
morning, towards the dawning of the day. ‘This objection has 
been often anfwered : ’tis well known that the phrafe three days 
and three nights is a Hebraifm, which may fignify either three 
whole days and three whole nights, or only part of three days, 
as the Jews reckoned by wnyspa. 


In fe&tion the fourth, our author makes fome ftritures upon 
the arguments of an author of a fuperior clafs to the moral 
philofopher whom he had to deal with in the laft. The writer 
in queftion has advanced, that a miracle, to be denominated 
fuch, fhould have an uniform experience againft it ; from which 
he infers, that there is a full proof from the nature of the fact 
againft the exiftence of any miracle. To our author’s anfwer 
to this objection, we fhall add fome confiderations, which - have 


hitherto efcaped moft of the writers upon this fubje&. It will, 
: no 
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no doubt, be allowed by every body, that as uniform experience 
in favout of the poffibility of a faét, does not prove its reality, 
(thus the poffibility of a murder’s being committed, does not 
prove that a perfon accufed’of a murder is guilty of it) fo nei- 
ther does uniform experience ‘againft an evént, prove it never 
to have happened, as our underftanding dges not take in the 
whole fphere of things poffible, and many things which would 
be deerned impoffible in certain ages and countries, are univer- 
fally acknowledged to be real fatts. Monf. Marmontel juftly 
obferves, in the Univerfal Diftionary of Arts and Sciences, that 
the poffible has an extent, which is not likely to be ever reached 
by the humdn underftanding. Zjf-ce a nous (fays he) de borner 
Ie nombre de poffibles, nous gui avons appris a contrafuire le tonnerre F 
que pouléetre touchons au Jfecret de le dirigers? Many electrical 
phanomena would, undoubtedly, -have been treated in former 
ages as fabulous and extravagant, had they been told to perfons 
who had never feen them ; atid yet our eyes convince us of the 
reality of the facts. What has been faid is, we apprehend, fufs 
ficient to prove, that uniform experience againft am event by 
no means implies a full proof againft it. 


In the facceeding fe&tions of this work, the author’s chief aim 
is to vindicate the characters of the apoftles, and fhew that they 
could neither have béen impoitors or enthufiafts: We appre- 
hend, that it is unneceffary to follow him through all the par- 
ticulars of this argyment, fince when once the authenticity of | 
the gofpel is afcertained by the teftimony of heathen writers, 
and the earlieft fathers; and the nature of the evidence which: 
fupports it thoroughly explained, the characters and actions of 
the apoitles {peak for themfelves. 


- 
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Art. VII. De L’Ejprit : or, Effays on the Mind, and its Several 
faculties. Written by Helvetius. Tranflated from the edition 
printed under the author's infpection. 4to. Price 155. Printed 
for the tranflator, and fold by Coote, Se. 


OME months fince we gave an account of this whimfical per- 
formaice, as a foreign book, of which we defpaired feeing a 
tranflation in our own tongue ; not that the philofophy of Mr. 
Helvetius is beydnd the reach of an Englifhman, but his man- 
ner fo peculiarly his own, as not to be tranfplanted into a fo- 
reign foil, without lofing that delicacy of flavour, that inexpref- 
fible fomething which counftitutes his merit. But there are men 
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in this metropolis, who, to gratify a bookfeller, would undertak® 
to {tring the pyramids of Egypt upon his file, or pile them like 
folios upon his fhelves. 
Fidens juventus horrida brachiis 
Fratrefq; tendentes opaco, 
Pelion impofuiffe Olympo. 

We muft indeed confefs, that this gentleman has exceeded 
our expectation ; yet he, who would form an idea of the origi- 
nal from this tranflation, will be juit as near the truth, as if he 
judged of the temple of Jerufalem from the model of it ftuck 
up in every paultry collection of curiofities. 


To acquit ourfelves in fome meafure of a promife we rafhly 
made to continue our remarks upon this author f, we fhall en- 
deavour to give an analyfis of the L’E/prit in the compafs of a 
few pages, leaving it to our mother-critic to mangle the ingenious 
Frenchman, with a barbarity fo unbecoming her fex, a fcholar, 
and a chriftian. Mr. Helvetius fets out with confidering ani- 
mals as endowed with two faculties, namely, phyfical fenfibi- 
lity, and memory, which he calls pafsve powers ; the one to re- 
ceive, the other to retain the different impreffions made by ex- 
ternal objects. External organizationit is, he thinks, that dif- 
¢riminates the human from the brute nature, and gives the for- 
mer all that pre-eminence it enjoys over the latter. Had na- 
ture, inftead of hands and flexible fingers, terminated our wrifts 
with the callous hoof of a horfe, mankind would then, accord- 
ing to him, have been totally deftitute of genius, art, habita- 
tion, and defence ; a wretched being, immerfed in ignorance, 
wallowing in floth; a prey to the beafts of the field, and the 
ftorms of the heavens: and hence he concludes, that without a 
certain exterior organization, fenfibility and memory in us would 
be two perfectly fteril faculties, adapted merely to the purpofes 
of animal life. Senfibility produceth all our ideas ; (what, uni- 
verfal ideas!) and, in effect, memory can be nothing more than 
one of the organs of fenfibility. ‘The principle that feels in us, 
muft neceffarily be the principle that remembers ; fince to re- 
member is nothing more than to feel, or, in other words, a 
continued fenfation. 


Having laid down and proved, as he thinks, thefe princi- 
ples, he farther afferts, that all the operations of the intelleé 
confift in the ability of comparing various objeéts ; and this 
power being, in reality, no other than the phyfical fenfibility 





ts 


t See our account of the L’E/prit in the Critical Review for 
December 1758, Art. IX. 
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itfelf, all the operations. of the mind are reducible to /celing ; 
whence he concludes, that if all the words of different languages 
were confined to objects, or the relations of thofe objects with 
refpect either to us, or to one another, the mind would confe- 
quently confift in comparing our fenfations and ideas. How 
mortifying a thought to human nature! Judgment, therefore, 
he infers, is only this very faculty of perceiving, or, at leaft, the 
declaration of it; and confequently all the operations of the 
mind are reducible to judgment. 


__ After afcending to this fingle propofition by the gradation we 
have feen, he goes on more fcrupuloufly to examine, whether 
the judgment formed on the means which chance prefents to 
us, inorder to attajn a certain end, be not, ftrictly fpeaking, 
a mere fenfation ; a queftion which he boldly determines in the 
affirmative, with a fpecioufnels that may eafily pafs for truth, and 
without ever confidering, whether by this he does not at once de- 
ftroy all free agency. But to remove the leaft fpeck of doubt 
from the mind of the reader, Mr. Helvetius proves, that all our 
falfe judgments and errors flow from two caufes, which fuppofe 
inus the faculty of. feeling only; and confequently, that it 
would be a fuperfluity, or rather an abfurdity in nature, to give 
us a diftin@ faculty of judging, which could. only explain what 
could as well be done by feeling alone. In this purfuit hg exa- 
mines into errors occafioned by our paflions, ignorance, and 
the abufe of words, fhewing, that all the errors of the mind 
have their fource in one or other of thefe; and concluding, 
that error is not effentially annexed to the human mind; 
but that falfe judgments, are the effects of accidental canfes, 
which do not fuppofe .in ys a faculty of perception. ‘ Error, 
therefore, (fays he) is only an accident; and hence it follows, 
that all meh have a found underftanding.” A paradox which, 
with ail his refinement, he will find it difficult to inculcate in the 
mind of the moft ignorant cobler. Such is the afpect under 
which he prefents the mind, confidered in itfelf, and wirhout 
relation to fociety, which makes the fubject of his fecond eflay. 


Before we proceed to a review of this laft, we fhall beg leave 
to beltow a few ftridtures upon the former, without entering 
into all the labyrinths of metaphyfics, or tracing the thread of 
his fophifm, which he has twifted with fo muci art and inge- 
nuity. Toenter decply with him into the argument, to refute 
regularly his principles, and to fhew the tendency of his doc- 
trine, might poffibly be amufing to us, and interefling to fome 
of our readers; but to the generality, we fear ic would convey 
juft as much utility as entertainment. 

K 2 Does 
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Does Mr. Helvetius adinit, that man is organized agreeable to 
his nature, the end of his being, and to thofe original internal 
powers heftowed upon him by the author of his exiftence ; for 
he will hardly deny but he is endowed with fome fuch powers ? 
If he allows this much, it will follow, that the peculiar organiza- 
tion which he and other philofophers make the fource of our 
ideas, is, in fact, only the inflrument ufed to fupply our wants, 
and execute the dictates of a previoufly exifting principle. 
‘Thofe very wants are the fource of a thoufand ideas ; yet will no 
philofopher affert, that our being born with fingers and_toes, 
has either occafioned thefe wants, or given us the firft intima- 
tion of certain appetites peculiar toour nature. Let us fuppofe 
a man Worn without arms, or legs, (and hiftory affords many 
fuch inftances) is fucha man capable of poffeffing none of thofe 
ideas, which our author imagines flow from a juft and complete 
organization ? Breed him up in folitude, where he can borrow 
nothing from the practice of other men, would he have no wants ; 
or would he fit down quietly inattentive to thefe wants, and 
carelefs to remove them? No, he would feel cold and hunger ; 
he would wifh for fociety, without knowing what it was ; the fight 
of a man would infpire him at the fame time with fear and 
hope, and he would have the fame appetites, and the fame paf- 
fions as another in the fame circumftances, who was duly 
formed. The mind would affiduoufly fet to work in removing 
every uneafinefs, and accomplifhing every wifh ; the means, 
indeed, would be different with which he purfued the fame end, 
and perhaps lefs adequate ; but ftill their ideas would be the 
fame, and poffibly more depth of invention fhewn on the fide 
of the latter. Experience has not only fhewn this, but likewife 
‘hings more difficult of apprehenfion : it has fhewn that a blind 

on, without the affiftance of the touch, can have a perfec idea 
colours. We do not mean that he will diftinguifh one colour 
-om another, without the help of fenfation ; but that, in an ab- 
tra& view, he has diftin&t ideas of red, orange, yellow, &c. will 
ecafon as juitly in optics, conceive a pencil of rays more or lefs 
abforbed, or reflected by the object, and hence deduce as diftiné& 
conclufions as another who has the full ufe of the organ of vi- 
fion. Nor is it a fufficient anfwer, that {till his ideas are bor- 
rowed from fenfibility, fince our reply would be, that, take away 
all fenfation, and you deftroy the animal, the brute as well as 
he human nature. It was not our intention to difpute the uti- 
ity of fenfation; we meant no more than to prove, that the 
exterior organization did not conftitute that diftinguifhing crite- 
jon of humanity, and, in a word, intellect, with all its opera- 
tions, as our philofopher afferts. It were eafy, indeed, to res 
fute 
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fute this theory upon more abitracted principles ; but we chufe 
to conclude with the following quzries : 


Is it to our peculiar organization we owe our notions of the 
fupreme Being ? Might not the ftructure ofa fly, or an elephant, 
have equally anfwered this purpofe ? Do we reafon upon abitra& 
truths, upon virtue, vice, and the properties of a triangle, in 
confequence of the human frame? By what mode of relation 
can we deduce our inquiries into thefe from fenfation, much 
lefs from a peculiar organization ; for there can be no reafon 
affigned, merely from his form, why a horfe might not have 
been the inventor of fluxions as well as Newton ? Do we find 
that brutes approach nearer to the human intellect, in propor- 
tion as their organization more refembles the human ? Nay, is 
not the reverfe of this obfervable in the elephant, the bear, the 
bee, the fpider, the ant, and the monkey? The laft alone 
approaches in the exterior to man; he has the humen face, 
hands,’ fingers, and even feet ; yet in point of ingenuity, faga- 
city, and induftry, is he inferior even to many infects, 


What we admire in Mr. Helvetius is, the beautiful manner 
in which he rifes from fimple propofitions, no matter whether 
true or falfe, to general theorems. Every part of nature, and 
every remote corner of the human heart, is ranfacked with all 
the dexterity and addrefs of a fubtle advocate, engaged in a 
wrong caufe. Where fophiftry fails, he applies to oratory, and 
is equally mafter of our reafon and our paflions ; yet, with all 
thefe talents, he is little more than a juggler in philotophy, who 
excites your admiration rather by his artifice than by any thing 
fublime in his underftanding. The effay, of which we are now 
to give an account, is pregnant with initances of his genius, of 
his knowledge of mankind, and of the corruption or vanity of 
his heart. 


He begins this witha definition of fcience, which he calls the 
remembrance of the actions or ideas of others; yet, fays he, 
were this definition admitted, how would the public meaf he 
extent of a perfon’s underftanding ? Who could lay before them 
an exact lift of his ideas? and how fhall fcience and underftand- 
ing be diitinguifhed ? In confequence of fuch an enumeration of 

our ideas, the public would be obliged to clafs among perfons of 
genius, men bred to the moft fordid and vulgar profeinons ; and 

a dancing-mafter might be raifed upon a Tevel with Plato, Ar- 
chimedes, Locke, or Newton. But fuppofing the public could 
exactly afcertain the exact merit of every individual, ftill this 
will never alter its manner of judging ; it will never meafure its 
K 3 eiteem 
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efteem of an art by the difficulty, but by the utility of that art, 
If it overlooks thofe errors, the invention of which fometimes 
implies more combinations and genius than the difcovery of 
truth; and if it efteems Locke more than Malebranche, it is be- 
caufe it always meafures efteem by intereft. 


He then proves, under a variety of different heads, and with 
great refinement and fubtilty of argument, that the public 
judges of men’s actions in juft the fame manner as of their ideas, 
intereft being the fole judge of both, and the difpenfer of pro- 
bity and underftanding. In this enquiry, Mr. Helvetius pretends 
to take experience for his guide ; and, after the manner of natu- 
ral philofophers, to build all his reafoning upon fac and expe- 
riment ; although, like them, he has frequently miftaken the na- 
tural conclufion from his premifes, and, {till more like the perfons 
in his tale, has fuffered his paffions to exhibit objects in the 
way moft agreeable to them. A country clergyman, and an 
amorous lady, had heard that the moon was peopled, and were 
looking for the inhabitants through their telefcopes. If I 
am not miftaken, faid the lady, I perceive two fhadows: they 
mutually incline towards each other; doubtlefs they are two happy 
lovers. O fic! madam, replied the clergyman, thefe two fha- 
dows are the two fteeples of acathedral. If we may credit our 
own experience, and daily obfervation, we fee efteem annexed 
to actions abftracted from all public and private utility ; 
fee truth eagerly fought after for its own fake, and the difctove- 
rer loaded with admiration and efleem, where no benefit can 
poffibly refult from his enquiries. ‘The mind has a natural re- 
gard for truth, fo congenial to itfelf, fo flattering to humanity, 
and hates error. If we give the greater fhare of efteem to a 
mathematician, and but little to adancing-mafter, it is becaufe 
the operations of the mind have ever been deemed more liberal 
than thofe of the body; becaufe to the former an infinity of re- 
lations, combinations, and the ftrongeft energy and power of 
thought is neceflary ; to the latter nothing more than habit, and 
a certain natural grace, which might, in proportion to its 
figure, be as fully poffefled by a monkey as the fineft lady. In 
a word, the difference lies in the powers of reflection ; and if 
Marcel was ftruck with the air of a young lady in a minuet, it 
was bya kind of intuition, or, more properly, a delicacy of fen- 
fation, to which no previous thought was neceflary ; but he 
could not admire Newton, without accompanying him through 
all the labyrinths of refle&tion and reafon, and tracing hae 
from ftep to ftep, till he arrived at the fame conclufions, As for 
the admiration of the vulgar, it arifes from comparifon : they 
find it impoflible for themfelyes to abftra& their minds from 
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fenfible objeéts. . Hence they judge of the difficulty of it, and 
beitow their applaufe accordingly : but we will not enlarge 
upon this fabject, having fufficiently, we apprehend, refuted 
our author ina former Review ft. 


The following chapter we will beg leave to quote, as no bad 
argument for the truth of what we affert, that genius may be 
efteemed abftracted from all views of intereft ; for we are much 
miftaken, if the reader will not greatly admire our author, 
without ever deriving the fmalleft utility from his performance. 


© Of the neceffity we are under of efteeming in others only ourfelves. 


‘ Two caufes, equally powerful, determine to this action, va- 
nity, and indolence. I fay vanity, becaufe the defire of efteem 
is common to al] men ; though fome, to the pleafure of being 
admired, will add the merit of contemning admiration ; but 
this contempt is not real, the perfon admired never thinking the 
admirer ftupid : now if all men are fond of efteem, every one 
Knowing, from experience, that his ideas will appear efteema- 
ble, or contemptible to others, only as they agree or clafh with 
their own, the confequence is, that, fwayed by vanity, every 
one cannot help eiteeming in others a conformity of ideas, 
which affure him of their eiteem ; and to hate in them an op- 
pofition of ideas, asa certain indication of their hatred ;~or, at 
leait, of their contempt, which is to be confidered as a correc- 
tive of hatred. But even fuppofe a perfon fhould facrifice his 
vanity to the love of truth, if this perfon be not animated with 
the keeneft defire of information, I fay, that his indolence will 
allow him to have, for thofe opinions oppofite to his own, only 
an cfteem upon truft. In order to explain what I mean by an 
efteem upon truft, I fhall diftinguifh efteem into two kinds; one, 
which may be confidered as the effect, either of deference to 
public opinion, or of confidence in the judgment of certain per- 
fons ; and this I call efteem upon truft. Such is that of certain 
perions for very indifferent novels, merely becaufe they imagine 
them to come from the pens of our famous writers. Such is 
even the general admiration of Defcartes and Newton ; an ad- 
miration, which, in moft men, isthe more enthufiaftic, as it is 
founded on the lefs knowledge. Whether, after forming to 
ourfelves a vague idea of the merit of thofe great geniufes, their 
admirers, in this idea, refpeét the work of their own admira- 
tion ; or whether, in pretending to be judges of fuch a man as 
Newton, they think to fhare in the elogiums they fo profufely 
beftow on him. This kind of efteem, which our ignorance often 
obliges us to ufe, is, from that very circumftance, the moft ge- 
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neral. Nothing is fo uncommon as to judge according ta our 
own fentiments. 


‘ The other kind of efteem is that which, ingependently of 
the opinions of others, is produced folely by the impreffion made 
on us by certain ideas ; and therefore I call it Felt-efteem, being 
the only real efteem, and that which is here meant. Now, in 
order to prove, that indolence aliows ys to grant this kind of 
efteem only to ideas analogous to our own, it will be fufficient 
to obferve that, as geometry fenfibly proves, by the analogy 
and fecret relations which ideas already known have with un- 
known ideas, we obtain a knowledge of the latter ; and that by 
following the progreffion of thefe analogies, we may attain the 
utmott perfection of a fcience ; it follows, that ideas of no ana- 
logy with our own, would be to us unintelligible ideas. But it 
will be faid, there are no ideas which have not neceflarily fome 
relation, as they would otherwife be univerfally unknown. Yes; 
but this relation may be either immediate or remote : when im- 
mediate, the faint defire every one has of information, renders 
him capable of the attention which the intelligence of fuch ideas 
fuppofes; but when remote, as it generally is in thofe opinions 
which are the refult of a great pumber of ideas and various 
fentiments, it is evident, that without being animated by a very 
keen defire for information, and alfoa fituation proper for gra- 
tifying that defire, indolence will never allow us to conceive, 
nor confequently to acquire, any Felt-efteem contrary to our 


Own. . 


‘ Few have leifure fufficient for information, The poor man, 
for inftance, can neither refleé&t nor examine ; he receives truth 
or error only by prejudice : employed in daily labour, he can- 
not rife to acertain fphere of ideas. Accordingly he prefers the 
blue library to the writings of St. Real, Rochefoucault, and car- 
dinal de Retz. Alfo, on thofe days of public rejoicings, when 
there is free admittance to the playhoufes, the actors, fenfible 
what audience they have to entertain, will rather aét Don Japhet 
and Pourceaugnac, than Heraclius and the Mifantrope. What 
I fay of the populace, may be applied to all the claffes of man- 
kind. The men of the world are diftracted by a thoufand af- 
fairs and pleafures. With their tafte, philofophical works have 
as little analogy as the Mifantrope with that of the populace. 
Accordingly, they will, in general, prefer a romance to Locke, 
Jt is from the fame principle of analogies, that we explain why 
the Icarned, and even men of wit, have preferred authors lefs 
efteemed to thofe of a fuperior reputation. Why did Malherbe 
prefer Statius to every other poet ? Why did Heinfius and Cor- 


neille value Lucan beyond Virgil ? How came Adrian to prefer 
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the eloquence of Cato to that of Cicero ? For what reafon did 
Scaglier confider Homer and Horace as far beneath Virgil and 
Juvenal 3 > Becaufe the efteem we have for an author is propor- 
tional to the analogy between his ideas and thofe of his reader. 


‘Leta manufcript work be put into the hands of feven men of 
genius, equally free from prepoffeffions or prejudice, and let 
them be feparately defired to mark the moft ttriking paffages 5 
each of them will underline different places ; and if, afterwards, 
the approved paffages be compared with the genius and temper 
of the approver, each will be found to have praifed only the 
ideas analogous to his manner of feeing and perceiving ; and 
that undefftanding is, if I may be allowed the expreffion, a 
ftring that vibrates only with the unifon. 


‘If the Abbe de Longuerue, as he himfelf ufed to fay, of all 
the works of St. Auguitine, remembered orly, that the Trojan 
horfe was a military machine; and, in the romance of Cleopa- 
tra, a famous counfellor could fee nothing interefting, except 
the diffolution of the marriage of Eliza with Artabanes ; it 
muft be acknowledged, that the only difference in this refpe&, 
between the learned, or menof wit, and thecommon, is, that 
the former having a greater number of ideas, their fphere of 
analogies is much more extenfive. If the queftion relates to 
fpecies of wit, very different from what he is mafter of, the 
man of genius, who is in all refpeés like other men, efteems 
only thofe ideas that are analogous to his own. Leta Newton, 
a Quinaut, a Machiavel, be brought together; let them not be 
named ; let no opportunity be given them for conceiving for 
each other that kind of efteem which I call efteem on truft ; 
it will be found that after having reciprocally, but to no pur- 
pofe, endeavoured to communicate their ideas to one another, 
Newton will look upon Quinaut as an infupportable paultry 
rhimer ; Newton will feem to him a maker of almanacks; 
and both will confider Machiavel as a coffee-houfe politician ; 
and, in fine, all three, by calling each other men of very little 
cenius, will revenge, by a reciprocal contempt, the mutual un- 
eafinefs they gave each other. 


‘Now, if fuperior men, entirély abforbed in their refpe@ive — 
kinds of ftudy, are not fufcentible of a Felt-efteem, for-a fpe- 
cies of genius too different from their own, every author who 
abounds with new ideas, can only expe& efteem from two forts 
of men: either young perfons, who, by not previoufly adopting 
any opinion, h.ave ftill the defire and leifure of informing them. 
felyes ; or of thofe whofe minds, being defirous of truth, and 
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analogous to that of the author, had previoufly fome glimpfe 
of the-exiftence of thefe ideas. But the number of fuch men 
has always been very fmall. ‘This retards the progrefs of the 
human mind : and hence the extreme flownefs with which every 
truth becomes difplayed to the eyes of all the world. 


¢ From what has been faid it follows, that moft men, fub- 
mitting to indolence, conceive thofe ideas only which are ana- 
Jogous to their own. 


¢ It appears, from what has been juft faid, that moft men, 
fubje& to indolence, form a perfe& conception only of thofe 
ideas that are analogous to their own; that they have only a 
Felt-efteem for no other than this kind of ideas : and hence 
roceeds that high opinion which every one is in a manner forced 
to have of himfelf ; an opinion which the moralifts would not 
perhaps have attributed to pride, had they been more throughly 
acquainted with the principles juft laid down. They would 
then have been fenfible, that the facred refpeét and the profound 
admiration, which, when alone, they often feel for themfelves, 
can be nothing more than the effect of the neceflity we were 
under of having an higher elteem of ourfelves than for others. 


¢ How can we forbear having the higheft ideas of ourfelves? 
Every man changes his opinions, as foon as he believes that 
thofe opinions are falfe. Every one therefore believes, that he 
thinks jufily, and confequently, much better than thofe whofe 
ideas are contrary to his own. Now, if there are not two men 
who think. exactly alike, it muft neceffarily follow, that each 
in particular believes, that his fentiments are more juft than 
thofe entertained by all the reft of mankind, The duchefs de 
la Ferte faid one day to madam de Stahl, I muft confefs, my 
dear friend, that I find no body always in the right but myéfelf, 
Let us hear the Talopoins, the Bonzes, the Bramins, the Gue- 
bres, the Imans, and the Marabouts, when they preach againft 
each other in the affembly of the multitude, does not each of 
them fay, like the duchefs de la Ferte? Ye people, I affure 
ou, that I alone am always in theright. Each then believes 
that he has a fuperior underftanding, and the fools are not the 
rfons who are the leaft fenfible of it. This gave room for the 
fable of the four merchants, who went to the fair to fell beauty, 
birth, dignity, and wit; all of whom difpofed of their merchan- 
dize, except the lait, who returned without even taking handfel, 


‘But, fay they, we find fome men acknowledge that others 
have greater mental abilities than themfelves. Yes, I reply, we 
do find people who confefs it ; and this confeffion fprings from 
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a delicacy of foul: in the mean time, they have only an‘efteem 
upon truft for thofe whom they acknowledge their fuperior 3 
they only join in the public opinion, in giving them this pre- 
ference, and confefs that thefé perfons are efteemed, without 
being inwardly convinced that they are more worthy of efteen} 
than themifelves. 


¢ Aman will confefs, without difficulty, that in geometry he 
is much inferior to Fontaine, d’Alembert, CJairaut, and Euler; 
that in poetry he is excelled by Moliere, Racine, and Voltaire ; 
but I fay, that this man will fet fo much the lefs value on that 
perfection in proportion as he acknowledges he has fuperiors in 
it ; and that befides, he will think himfelf fo greatly recom- 
penied for the fuperiority the perfons above-mentioned have over 
him, either by finding that thofe fciences are of no confequence, 
or by the variety of his knowledge, his good fenfe, his acquain- 
tance with the world, or by fome other of the like advantages; 
that, every thing properly coffidered, he will think himfelf as 
worthy of efteem as any other perfon whatever, 


‘ But how, fay they, can it be imagined, that a man, who, 
for example, executes the fubordinate offices of the magiftrate, 
can believe thathe has a genius equa] to Corneille? ’Tis true, I 
reply, that here he will make no body his confidant: however, 
when, by a fcrupulous examination, we have difcovered how much 
we are daily affeéted by fentiments of pride, without our per- 
ceiving it, and what elogiums are neceflary to embolden us fo 
far as to make us confefs to ourfelves and to others the profound 
efteem we have for our own abilities, we fhall perceive that the 
filence of pride is no proof of its abfence. Let us fuppofe, td 
follow the above example, that three counfellors, leaving the 
play-houfe, accidentally meet, and begin to talk of Corneille; 
all three perhaps cry out at once, that Corneille was the greateft 
genius in the world : however, if, to difburden himfelf of this . 
jntolerable weight of efteem, one of them adds, that Corneille 
was indeed a great man, but he excelled in what is of a very 
frivolous nature ; it is certain, if we may judge from the con- 
tempt which certain people affe& to entertain for poetry, the twa 
other counfellors will be of the fame opinion with the firit: then 
from confidence to confidence they come to compare the quib- 
bles of law with poetry: the art of pleading, fays another, 
has its plots, its delicacies, and its combinations, like all other 
arts. Really, replies the third, there is no art more difficult. 
Now, from an hypothefis very eafily admitted, that in this dif- 
ficiit art, each of thefe counfellors thinks himfelf the moft able 
of the three, the refult of this conference will be, that each of 
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them fancies he has as great a genius as Corneille. We are, 
through vanity, and, above all, through ignorance, fo necefli- 
tated to efteem ourfelves preferably to others, that the greateft 
man in every art, is he whom each artift places in the firft rank 
after himfelf. In the time of Themiftocles, when pride was 
only different from the pride of the prefent age, in its being 
more undifguifed, all the captains, after the battle of. Salamis, 
were obliged, by notes laid upon the altar of Neptune, to de- 
clare who had the greateit fhare in obtaining the vidiory ; each 
gave that honour to himfelf, and adjudged the fecond place to 
Themiltocles : upon which the difcerning people gave the 
greateft reward to him, whom each captain had confidered as 
the moft worthy except himfelf.’ 


After dividing ideas, like ations, into good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, he applies fucceflively his principles to each of thefe, 
proving from an infinity of particulars, that at all times, and 
in allcountries, both with regard to morality and genius, actions 
and ideas, perfonal intereft and felf-love alone dictate the 
judgment of individuals, while general intereft diftates that of 
the public ; confequently, that in the public, as in individuals, 
it is always love and gratitude that praifes, and hatred and re- 
venge that depreciates. We could with our time would permit 
us to trace Mr. Helvetius through the maze of falfe argument 
he has ufed upon this occafion. That the reader may, however, 
have fome idea of his arrangement, we have here fubjoined the 
titles to each chapter, with a few remarks on fuch as appeared 
moft objeftionable. Of the mind relatively to Society. of probity, 
as it refpects an individual. Of the mied or underflanding as it refpeéts 
an individual, Of the neceffity we are under of efteeming in others thofe 
qualities only of which ne ourfelves are poffifed. Of probity, in relation 
to private Societies. Of the means of Jecuring virtue ; in which the 
author gives direétions for refifting the feduétions, and repelling 
the infinuations of private focieties: in a word, of preferving an 
unfhaken virtue, amidft a thoufand fhocks of private intereft; the 
whole fecret confifting in paying, in all our actions, a due regard 
to the intereft of the publi c. Of the underflanding in relation to par- 
ticular Jocieties. Of the difference between the judgments of the public and 
thofe of private fecieties. Of an elegant manner of fpeech and addrefs: 
a chapter which, referred to his general principles, meritsthe at- 
tention of every Englifhman, in the prefent circumftances of pub- 
lic affairs. Why men admired by the public, are not always eftcemed by 
the men of the world. Of probity, as it refpedts the public. Of ge- 
nius, as it relpects the public. Of probity, as it refpects various ages 
and nations: fae which he concludes, that virtue is only a de- 


fire to promote the happinefs of mankind ; and that probity, 
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which he confiders as virtue put into adtion, is among all men, 
in all the various governments of the world, only the habit of 
performing aftions ufeful to our country ; a faét that has been 
long afferted by philofophers, and elegantly refuted by’a late 
writer of our own nation. Of wirtues prejudicial and true: a 
chapter againit the artful poifon, of which the reader cannot be 
too ftrongly guarded. Of the utility of the preceding principles of 
morality. Of hypocritical moralifis. Of the mind, confidered with 
re/pe@ to different ages and countries. Of the efteem for different kinds of 
genius, proving, that in every age it is proportioned to 'the intereft 
the people have in efteemingthem. Of genius, confsdered in relation 
to different couxtries. From his reafohing in this chapter Mr. Hel- 
vetius concludes, that it is to the diverfity of governments, and 
confequently to the intereit of the people, that we muft attri- 
bute the aftonithing variety of their characters, genius, and 
tafte. 

If we imagine that we fometimes perceive a point, ‘to which, 
the general eiteem radiates; if, for. example, the art of war is 
among almoft all nations confidered, as the principal, it is be- 
caufe a great general will be, in a manner, every whiere confi- 
dered as the moft ufeful man, at leaft, till the conclufion of an 
univerfal and unalterable peace; but that peace being once con- 
firmed, people will, without difficulty, give the men, Celebrated 
in fciences, laws, literature, and the polite arts, the preference 
to the greateft generals upon earth. But here we differ, toro cab, 
from Mr. Helvetius. We imagine that the differént characters 
of men, the variety of their genius and taftes, carinot be de- 
rived from the influence of government upon tieir manners 3; 
nay more, we are of opinion that our author has miftaken the 
confequent for the antecedent; for, without an original diverfity 
in genius and character, laws,’ governments, ‘and manners, 
would have a clofer affinity and refemblance in all the different 
kingdoms of the world. What can be the reafon; that nations 
living without any form of government, without laws, arts, or 
fciences, fhall, notwithftanding, differ as much in their manners 
asa Frenchman and a Hottentot? Why do the nations of the 
Quaquas coaft appear courteous, civil, hofpitable, and humane ; 
while other nations, removed a‘little farther to the Welt, thall 
fhew all the marks of a barbarous, cruel, and innately favage dif- 
pofition ? Both live as much without law and government as the 
beafts of the field. But to carry our argument higher, does 
not the vety fame inftin& appear in brutes, who differ no lefs in 
charaéter than men. One dog fhall be tame, gentle, and do-- 
cile ; another fierce, furly, and intra€table : at leaft where the 
reftraint of fear is withdrawn, his malignant nature will always: 
break forth. Thus we fee, that there is in every part of the: 
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animal creation, an oyiginal character, abftraéted from the influs 
ence of government, and even climate : thefe may co-operate 
in bringing to perfection, but do not plant the firit feeds of cha- 


racter. 


Our author goes on to treat of the reciprocal contempt of na- 
tions, proceeding from their vanity. Why they confider as gifts of 
mature the qualities folely to be afcribed to the form of their go- 
wernment. Of the caufes that have hitherto retarded-the -progre/s 
of morality. Of the means of perfeting morality. Of probity, in 
relation to the world in general. Of genius, with refpec? to the uni- 
verfe. From all of which he has drawn the fame conclufions ; 
namely, that intereft alone is the fole difpenfer of efteem. The 
reader will perceive from fuch a beautiful arrangement, what 
force of talents were neceffary, to draw fuch a variety of matter 
to the fupport of falfe principles ; like rays concentrated in the 
focus of a burning-glafs, and colleed together only to burit 


and deftroy with the greater violence. 


The third effay is an examination of this queftion, Whether ge- 
nius ought to be confidered as a natural gift, or as an effed of education? 
This fubjeét he branches out under the following heads : Of the 
delicacy of the fenfes. Of the extent of memory. Of the unequal ca- 
pacity of attention. Of the powers that act upon the foul. Of the 
influence of the paffions. Of the Juperiority of mind, which menof firong 
paffions enjoy over men of Jenfe. Of ftupidity, the conjeguence of a 
ceffation of the paffions. Of the origin of the paffions. Of avarice. 
Of ambition. An enquiry into this quefion, Why pleafure fo often 
efcapes the ambitious, if men, in the purjuit of grandeur, jeck only 
the means of avoiding pain, and enjoying external pleasure? Of 
pride. Of friendfbip. In what manner the fear of natural pain, 
or the defire of natural pleafure, may excite all the paffions. Towhat 
caufe we ought to attribute the indifference of certain nations with re- 
gard to virtue. The conclufion is, that this indifference does not 
arife from nature, but from the different conftitutions of fiates. In 
proof of his inference, he launches out into an inveitigation of 
the effects of free and defpotic governments, with that freedom 
becoming a liberal philofopher, but dangerous in a Frenchman. 
He treats of the univerfal defire of being de/potic, the means employed 
to arrive at this power, and the danger to which it expofes kings. Of 
the principal effects of defpotifm. Of the defirudtion of empires Jubjed 
to arbitrary power. Of the love of certain nations for glory and vir- 
tue. Poor nations have always been more greedy of glory, and more 

ruitful in virtuous men, than opulent nations. Of the exaG relation 
between the firength of the paffions, and the greatnefs of the rewards 
propefed to mankind: where he concludes, that the ftrength of the 


paffions isalways proportioned to the force of the means employed 
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to excite them. And then proceeds to examine, if thefe paffions 
tay, in all fitly organized perfons, be carried to fach a height as to 
endue them with that continued attention, to which fuperiority 
of genius is attached. For this purpofe he begins with enquir- 
ing into the dégree of paflion, ef which men are fufceptible ; 
concluding, that the great inequality of the mind, obfervable 
in mankind, depends on the difference of their education, and 
the unknown and varied chain of circumitances in which they 


are placed. 


‘ In faét, (fays he) if all the operations of the mind dre fedu- 
cible to perceiving, remembering, and obferving the relations 
that fubfilt between different objects, and their connection with 
us, it is evident that all men being endued, as I have already 
fhewn, with fenfe, extent of memory, and, in fhort, with the 
capacity of attention neceflary to render them’ capable of the 
higheft ideas; among men who are well organized,: there are 
confequently none who may not render themlclves illuftrious by 


great talents. 


‘ I fhall add, as 2 fecond demonftration of this truth, that 
all the falfe judgments, as I have proved in-my firit difeourfe, 
are the effect either of ignorance, or of the paffions : of igno- 
rance, when we have not in our memory the fubjeéts of compa. 
rifon from whence the truths we are in fearch of onght to res 
fult; of the paffions, when they are fo modified that we have an 
intereft in feeing objects different from what they really are. 
Now thefe caufes, which are the only general ones that produce 
our errors, are entirely accidental. 


* Ignorance, in the firft place, is not neceflary; it is not pro- 
duced by any defe& in the organization, fince there is no man, 
as I have fhewn in the beginning of this difcourfe, who is not 
endued with a memory capable of containing infinitely more 
objects than are required for the difcovery of the moft impor+ 
tant truths. In regard to the paflions, the natural wants being 
the only paffions immediately given by nature, and the wants 
being never deceitful, it is evident that the want of juft think- 
ing is never produced by a defect in the organization ; and that 
we have all the power of forming the fame judgments on the 
fame things. Now to have the fame view of them is to have 
equal abilities of mind. It is then certain, that the inequality 
of abilities obfervable in the men whom [call well organifed, does 
no ways depend on the greater or lefs degree of the excellence 
of their organization ; but on the different education they have 
received, on the various circumftances in which. they have been 


placed, and, in fhort, on the little aptitude they have for 
thought, 
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thought, from the hatred they have contraéted in early youth 
for application, of which they became abfolutely incapable in 
a more advanced age.’ 


He proceeds to lay down the agreement of faé&s with thefe 
principles, and thence explains the following political phzno- 
mena: Why the fouthern and weftern nations fhould have 
been conquered by the northern ? Why the genius of the eaftern 
nations has ever been fervile and allegorical ? And, Jaftly, why 
certain nations fhould enjoy a fanesionite in certain {ciences over 
others? Clofing the efflay with this general conclufion, that 
genius is common, and the circumftances proper to unfold it 
very extraordinary.. ‘If (fays Mr. Helvetius) we may compare 
what is prophane with what is facred, we may fay in this refpe&, 
Many are called, but few are chofen. 


‘ The inequality obfervable among men, therefore, depends 
on the government under which they lie; on the greater or lefs 
happinefs of the age in which they are born; on the education; 
on their defire’of improvement, andon the importance: of the 
ideas that are the fubje&t of their contemplations. 


¢ The man. of genius is then only produced by the circum- 
ftances in which he is placed. ‘Thus all the art of education 
confifts in placing young men in fuch a concurrence of circum- 
ftances. as are.proper to unfold the buds of genius and virtue. 
A love of paradoxes has not led me to form this conclufion ; 
but the defire of promoting the happinefs of mankind. I am 
convinced that a good education would diffufe light, virtue, 
and, confequently, happine(s, in fociety; and that the opinion, 
that genius and virtue are merely gifts of nature, is a great 
obftacle to the making any farther progrefs in the fcience of edu- 
cation, and in this refpect is the great favourer of idlenefs and 
negligence. With this view, examining the effects which na- 
ture and education may have upon us, I have perceived that 
education makes us what we are; in confequence of which I] 
have thought that it was the duty of acitizento make known a 
truth proper to awaken the attention, with refpe& to the means 
of carrying this education to perfeCtion. And to caft the greater 
light on fo important a fubject, I fhall S ggroti sd in the follow- 
ing difcourfe, to fix, in a precife mannef, the ideas we ought to 
form on the different faculties of the human mind.’ 


In the fourth eff#y he examines the different faculties, that 
is, the intelle&t, or efprit, in the moft extended fenfe, under a 


number of different heads, of which it would be {carce poffible 
to 
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to give the reader an idea from the tranflation*. We fhall 
therefore fiim tp this account, by adding to our former cha- 
ruéter of Mr. Helvetius, that no man ever treated an obfcure 
fubject with more entertainment to his reader,.or ‘communicated 
fi much pleafure with fo little conviction ; in which refpect he 
{s not excteded by Plato himnflf. In .a word, next to a cele- 
brated eflayift of out éwh nation, he is, with all his: faults, 
the molt original, pleafing, and polite author and philofopher 
of the age. 





Arr. VIIL. Differtations, Effays; and Difcourfes, in Profe and Verfé. 
By Pr. Forteicde. 2 dels. 8v0. Pr.ios. Dodiley. 


- FRE are two volumes in oftavo, filled with differtatioris 

in profe and verfe, very properly intermingled, that thils 
inferted they may aé& alternately ds reliefs to the wedaried rea- 
der. A man travelling through the Netherlands; after he has 
beaten the hoof great part of the day, over a long, ftraight, 
flat cdueway, planted with trees regularly fet dn each fide, op- 
pofite to one another, is refrefhed at fight of a hill, though it 
fhould be covered with heath ; and rejoices in variety, although 
that variety confilts in bogs and brambles. In like manner; 
a peffon whofe hard fate involves him among the rocks and 
mountains of Wales and Scotland, longs to “be upon level 
ground, though the plain fhould be an infipid waite, producing 
hought but weeds and willows. Artfully therefore has our au- 
thor contrived to refreth the imagination, by prefenting his 
eflftys fo varied agd interchanged. Every reader muit own-the 
fagacity of this difpofition: for he has hardly begun with his 
poetry, Wher he longs for his profe; and fcarce dipt in his 
profe, when he pufhes on for his poetry. We have with much 
toil clambered up his Cafle-Hill, which, notwithfanding the 
hermitage, cafcades, and Chinefe temples that adora it, we will 
not yet prefer to the hill of Parnaffus. Indeed; as Serjeant Kite 
fays in the play, the cafile. may ftand.’till deomfday, before we 
attempt to take it. We have alfo accompanied: the author in 
his journey through Devonia, and yilited famed Exmoxzh’s 
Strand. 





* And yet we muft acknowledge the labour and indufty of 
the tranflator, who has done more tha we could promife for 
ourfelves in the fame circtimitancts. We only biamé him fory 
not making the fabject his own, ftidying his author, coma 
nicating the fpirir, as it i$ almoft impoffible to render into Eng- 
ith the words of M. Hetvetius. 


Von. VIL. Augy? i759: L Where 
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‘ Where Quin, 

Of all mankind the epitome, the friend, 

In rural folitude retir’d, inhales 

That vivid ftrengths thofe {pirits debonair, 
Which in his Richard, Brute, or Falfaff thine, 
And hail him W7/és, or Betterton, or Booth 2 


We with the doétor had favoured us with fome explanatory 
notes upon this paragraph, in order to vindicate his compli- 
ment to Mr. James Quin, from the imputation of equivocality : 
for, if the faid Mr. Quin is an epitome of all mankind, there 
muft be a great deal of evil, as well as good, in his compofition ; 
and this is what we would not willingly fuppofe.. Dryden never 
dreamt of complimenting the duke of Buckingham, when he 
wrote, 


‘¢ A man fo various, that he feem’d to be 
‘ Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.’ 


His intention was to reprefent that nobleman as a fickle, in- 
conftant, and capricious creature: neither of which epithets, as 
we apprehend, belong to Mr. Quin; for, though as an aétor, he 
has appeared in many different characters on the ftage of Mr. 
Rich; he, on the ftage of life, always maintained his own cha- 
rater, in the articles of a generous friend and boon companion. 
We fhould, moreover, be glad to know, with what propriety 
that vivid ftrength and thofe fpirits debonnair, which fhine in 
his Richard, Brute, or Falftaff, hail him Wilks, or Betterton, 
or Booth. What, do his own ftrength and fpirits affume ar 
exiftence feparate from himfcli, and, like the witches in Mac- 
beth, cry, All hail Wilks! All hail Betterton! All hail Booth ! 
If they do, Mafter Quin will have no great caufe to thank 
them for this greeting. He would probably think his {pirits 
were grown too familiar, difmifs them from their office, as foul, 
unnatural hags, and conjure up others from the Red Sea, 

There is fomething fo poetical in the following defcription, 
that we will infert it for the entertainment of the reader. ’ 


* Hark! o’er the Larie, let the fhrill pipe found 
Mellifluoufly fweet ! now cannons roar, 
Fire-vomiting volcano’s; th’ adverfe fhore, 
Fierce-threatning at each erudtation loud. 

Now the reiterated menace founds, 

The thrice redoubled ecchoes roll adown 

The frighted waves; while th’ undulating air, 
Vollies on vollies preffling, pours around 
Reverberated thunder; fuch as oft 
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O’er Catcvater; or Hamouxe whizzing flies 

From yonder high-rais’d battlements, or fuch 

As, from contending armies charging fierce 

With adverfe fronts, are heard ; or when the fleet 
From Albion’s, or from Gallia’s hoftile coat, 

From hell’s. wide-yawning portals bellowing, roar, 
Pregnant of war, hurl fire-brands, ‘hurl wing’d death : 
Nor Does-Doawe profpeét, nor Caiin-Quarry’s rocks 
Tremendous, nor its cafcade’s founding waves 
Mult I regardlefs pafs; while hanging woods, 
And fcenes grotefque, and views extenfive charm 
The {pat which Parker fometimes deigns t’ adorn.’ 


Without particularizing every detached piece of which this 
mifellany is compofed, we fhall fairly extract fpecimens of our - 
author’s poetry and profe, from which the reader may judge for 
himfelf. The following fable is, to the beft of our tafte and 
judgment, as good as any poem in the whole cargo, and we 
giveitasa proof not only of the author’s genius, but of our 
own candour, as it is levelled againft us criticks, by way of an 
intimidating miffile, and implies a peérfonal application, for 
which we owe the authof no ill-will. 


‘ Would you an eminence afcend, 

Firft make an honeft man your friend 3 
A faithful counfellor and true, 

And what he fhall advife purfue. 

Look to your iteps, obferve the ground; 
Left that your giddy head turn round. 
Then try the fteep afcent to gain, 

Strech every nerve, each finew ftrain 3 
Unmindful of the flowery fcene ; 

On either fide, baits ihtetvene: 

And pleafure’s gilded hopes allure, 
Who trufts therppleaft, is moft fecure: ° 
Envy will folidw, dike a fhade, 

It is a tax, on viftue laid : 

This your beft aétions will refine; 

Malice invert, and fpleen malign 5 

Unwillingly inferiours thew, 

That.deference, to merit due. 

Th’ afpiring genius forward cyes 

The tempting bait, and glittering prize; 

And ftruggles up the mountain’s brow, 
egardlefs of the fools below ; 

Tho’, ev ery now, and then, he feels, 


& critic fnarling, at bis heels. 
k 2 To 
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To indolence it is a crime 
Enough, that you above it climb: 
Bafe minds thro’ malice, fpleen, or fpite, 
Will thew theteeth, that cannot bite; 
Since confcious innocence wil! guard, 
And virtue be its own reward. 
A Traveller in queft of gain, 
Was feen as pricking o’er the plain; 
A furly Cur ftole forth, and bit him : 
The ftranger turn’d, reprov’d, and hit him ; 
What mean you thus to pafs us by, 
Quoth Pug,— what don’t you fee ’tis I? 
‘ WasI to mind fuch Curs as you, 
I fhould have nothing elfe to do; 
A barking dog in every ftreet, 
Whene’er I pafs, I’m fure to meet. 
Let me advife you, not to bark, 
Come, and affail us in the dark. 
We’re on our guard, in open day, 
Such yelpings coward Curs betray. 
If inthe wrong, a friendly bite 
May do me good, and fet me right. 
* But not a thoufand bites will do, 
‘ From fuch a Puppy-Dog as you. 
* But know, infidious wretch, ’tis fit, 
* Thus every biter fhould be bit.’ 
The critic fnarls,—you dog, you brute, 
What pafs me by, and not falute? 
(As if there could be nothing done, 
But low’r your penant, fire your gun) 


x, a nan ee mH Hh RA 


“~ 


*Tis to my perfon due, nor lefs, 


To the grand art, which I profefs ; 

At others’ merits we muft rail ; 

Are angry, if they {carcely fail. 

More angry ftill, if there be nought, 

Our trade depends on finding fault. 

Like fcavengers, in kennels, rake, 

If flips, we find not, we can make. 

Your greateft crime, if you pretend, 

To write — what critics cannot mend... 

‘ The charge is clear, your trade is good, 

* Critics from authors fhould have food ; 

* Fall to, the offals are but vile ;’ 

You fnarl,——but give us leave to fimile. 

Your language, like your ftate is foul, 

Some dogs are’nt pleafed, but when they growl. 
But 
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But why fuch cannibals, I pray, 

To eat fo many in aday? 

Not minding, whether great, or {mall, 
Take them alive down, bonesand all ! 

Yet I muft own, it better fuits, 

if we muft die, by men, than brutes, 

I own it wrong, that any dare, 

Save thro’ your fpettacles, to ftare; 

I know you critics cannot brook, 

Any, thro’ other optics, look, 

Your meanings right; pray what pretence, 
Have any elfe to common fenfe ? 

I know a juftice, who can’t bear, 

That any, but himfelf fhould fwear, 

If you are right, — then what are we? 
Two of a trade cannot agree. 

Some confciences you mutt offend, 

When they find nought to reprehend. 
Somethings may not your humour hit: 

For others, if not you, they’re fit. 

Some rail, becaufe it tends to eafe, 
When faulty moft, then moft you pleafe, 
Til humours, always fhould have vent, 
Moft dangerous, when moft clofely pent. 
Some things here may not hit your mind, 
’Tis plain, they weren’t for you defign’d. 
’Tis not my fcheme, you fhould be teiz’d, 
E’en drop them — we fhall both be pleas’d. 
What is’t to you, to kill the time, 

If I thus fcribble, — where’s the crime ? 
Perhaps in manners, and in tafte, 

You’re frenchify’d — to you ’tis wafte, 

To pleafe you is notin my power, 

You may diflike — the grapes are four. 

I own, I deal not in romances, 

Or empty novels, flimfey fancies: . 
I never yet expos’d fuch ware, 

] (eldom deal in foreign fare, 

If you like Englith — fit and dine, 

If not—you are no gueft of mine! 


In behalf of the critics, we would reply, that if a man kills 
the time in any fhape, it is the duty of a friend to caution him 
againft the repetition of fuch murder. But, if he kills the time 
by fcribbling bad verfes, to be ufhered upon the ftage of the 


public, it becomes the duty of every man to inform againit 


L 3 | him, 
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him, left he fhould not only kill His time, but alfo kill his 
readers. 


This attack upon the criticks in verfe is properly followed by 
an eflay in profe, on Sujpicion. ‘The fable feems grounded on a 
fufpicion that the criticks would not approve of his work ; arid 
perhaps that fufpicion is,the child of confcience. 


‘ Much prudence is required to pafs thro’ life, fo full of 
temptations, with tolerable credit to ourfelves, and no difgrace 
fo our friends; and great good nature, not to give, or take of- 
fence, in a world fo given to cenforioufnefs, and fo deferving 


to be cenfur’ d. 


‘ Hypocrify is fo‘ preyalent, and fo many are the cheats im- 
pofed on the ignorant, and undefigning, that now-a-days good 
nature is reck corted a kind of Wiskanet. where craft is true wif- 
dom. This dire&s us to deal with every man as if he was a 
Knave, till we find to the contrary ; tho’ *twould be matter of 
prudence, that he fhould know it; neither giving him an oc- 
cafion to think fo ill of himfelf, nor fo well of us, This may 
fet the artiefs on their guard, who are unfufpedting of artifice ; 
oo moft liable to' be impofed on, tho’ leaft deferving it: and 

take others lroneft, who, thro’ an unhappinefs « of memory, may 
heniesotly want 'to be reminded, that itis the beft policy. 


‘ Asa fence againft the artful, fufpicion is a mark of wifdom ; 
otherwife, it is the effeét of folly; and may be the caufe of 
much mifchief; when we do this, without any reafon ; or not a 
good one ; or give them to underftand jt fo; without previ- 
oufly guarding againit them. The former is as much rath judg- 
ment, as the latter is ill conduct; fince they will never want an 
occafion of charging us with infincerity ; when it would be crimi- 
nalin us, to have fellowihip with the deceitful: for fuch they 
always will be, whenever their interefts are thought (as indeed 
they really fhould be) inconfiitent with ours. 


‘ Seldom is any one fufpeéted unlefs fome actions have given 
an occafion for it; ‘fome expreffions made us imagine him, 
not to be what he pretends tohe; the character of a hypocrite 
being fo common, and fo much to be dreaded, and ever avoided ; 
in itfelf very deteftable; it its confequences, dangerous. 


¢ Youth is credulous, fometimes to its coft; age is more dif- 
fident, and the more to be commended as it is a fign of improve- 
nient. Having experienced deceit in fo many cafes, it fufpeéts 
it in moft. It may be an error, but it is on the fafeft fide, except 
where it-is itfelf fufpeéted, then it never fails of being offenfive, 


The general hypoc srify of mankind above hinted at may alleviate 
it 3 
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it; in fome meafure, tho’ no body cares to have his own ho- 
nour queftioned, or his character fufpeéted. As it is the refult 
of experience, it is the beft wifdom ; but fo many are there, that 
expect to be credited, who have little pretence to it; aman may 
be excufed, if he wants fomewhat more, than their bare word 
to pafs for current. : 


‘ A true man of honour need not be offended: fince his in- 
tegrity will fhine, the more it is {crutinized, and none can fuffer 
but counterfeits. As fomething more than an outfide fhew is 
neceflary to conftitute the character; fomething more, viz. 
overt acts ought to afcertain it: efpecially as fafhion is fo very 
variable, honour fo very uncertain, that we neither know 
where to find the one, nor fcarce what to think of the other.’ 


After having perufed thefe quotations, we doubt not but the 
reader will, like us, be puzzled to determine whether the au- 


thor excels mouft in rhyme or in reafon. 





Art. IX. Difcourfes on feveral public Occaftons during the war in 
America. Preached chiefly with a view to the explaining of the 
Importance of the Proteftant Caufe, in the Britifh Colonies; and 
the Advancement of Religion, Patriotifm, and Military Virtue. 
Among which are a Difcourfe on Adverfity; and alfa a Diftourfe 
on Planting the Sciences, and the Propagation of Chriftianity, in the 
untutored Parts of the Earth. With an Appendix, containing 
Some other pieces. By William Smith, D, D. Provoff of the 
College and Academy of Philadelphia. O@avo. Price 35. 


Millar. 


HE pulpit-orators of France have in general furpaffed 
thofe of England in rhetorick, and a torrent of power- 
ful and overbearing eloquence; whilft, on the other hand, they 
have been greatly inferior to them in the dida€lick and moral 
part of preaching. In France, a fermon is an animated ha- 
rangue ; in England, a ferious and inftructive le&ture. Tillot- 
fon, Clarke, and Waterland, inform the underftanding; Bof- 
fuet, Maffillion, and Flechier, roufe the paffions. Both ta- 
lents fhould unite to make a compleat preacher; fince dry in- 
itructions are too dull and unawaking, and rhetoric often but 
an empty found. ‘The author of thefe difcourfes feems to have 
been aware of the deficiency of our Englifh preachers in point 
of eloquence; and to have ufed his utmoft efforts to avoid 
incurring the fame imputation. In his firit difcourfe, which is 
a funeral fermon preached upon the death of a beloved pupil, 
there are fome ftrokes equal to any in the Oraifons funebres of 
La Bofluet. 
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Boffuet. In page 13 of this fermon, we meet with a thought of 
‘Tacitus finely improved upon. ‘* Adverfas adhuc res tantum 
tulifti,.res fecundz acrioribus ftimulis animum explorant, pam 
miferiz tolerantur, felicitate corrumpimur,” ‘ Were I capable 
of withing evil to any perfon, (fays our author) I could not 
with a greater to my greateft foe, than a long and uninterrupted 
courfe of profperity.’ 1n the courfe of this fermon the doctor 
maintains the neceflity of perfonal afli€ions, and concludes it 
by exhorting his auditors, in the moft earneft. and pathetic 
manner, to improve the melancholy occafion upon which they 
met, by. ijftning to the repeated warnings of an ail-wife and 
ood God. In difcqurfe the fecond, with a glowing eloquence, and 
I zeal, he exhorts the people of Philadelphia to brotherly 
love and public fpirit, in a moft dangerous ¢rifis of affairs. In 
page 53, we find this juft remark, that leagues, or imaginary 
lines, can never procure our colonies any fecyrity from fo perfi- 
dious a people as the French. So inveterate is their hatred, 
and fo incompatible our interefts, that unlefs we be feparated 
By mountains, feas, or lakes, one fide muft, fooner or later, 
fubmix to the yoke of the other. Difcourfe the third, -contains 
a parallel between the ftate.of our colonies in the year 1756, 
‘and that of the Jews. In page 89 of this fermon, we meet 
with au obfervation which deferves the moft ferious attention, 
namely, ‘ that national vices, conftantly tend to national mi- 
fery ; for as all the focieties of this world are diffolved in the 
next, the fins of a nation, not being liable to punifhment here- 
after, are fure to draw down a prefent vengeance from heaven.’ 
This the wife man has expreffed in the moft emphatical terms, 
‘ RighteoufiefS exalteth a nation, but fin is the ruin of 
any people.’ The fourth difcourfe is calculated to remind 
chriftian foldiers of their duty, and of the Jawfulnefs and 
dignity of their office; in this the author juftly inveighs 
‘againit the abfurd principles of thofe fectaries that main- 
tain felf-defence to be unlawful. In difcourfe the fifteenth, 
which turns upon planting the fciences in America, the cul- 
tivation of learning and the fciences is proved to be con- 
ducive to the propagation of chriftianity, and. the arguments 
urged herein, we apprehend, fufficiently confute the paradox 
ddvanced with great boldnefs, and maintained with equal elo- 
quence, by the celebrated monf. Roufleau of Geneva, namely, 
that the arts and fciences have rather corrupted, than improved 
the manners of mankind. The fixth and lJaft.difcourfe, turns 
upon the duty of praifing God for fignal mercies and deliver- 
ances, a fubject not fufceptible of novelty, but handled by our 
author at once fully and judicioufly. 


Subjoined 
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* Subjoined to thefe difcourfes, is an appendix, containing 
fome fhort pieces that turn upon fubjeéts which have a con- 
fiderable connexion with thofe treated of inthe fermons. Our 
judgment of this author, upon thé whole, is, that what he fays 
feems to come from the heart, and confequently cannot fail of 
affeéting all who are not as void of piety as publick fpirit. In 
order to give the reader a fpecimen of our author's talents for 
rhetoric and eloquence, we fha]l beg leave to cite a paflage from 
bis feeond difcourfe, 


* In times paft, when liberty, travelling from foil to foil, had 
deferted almoft every corner of the world, and was preparing ‘to 
bid an everlaffthg adieu to her lait beft retreat, the Britith iflles ; 
our great forefathers (whofe memories be bleft) anticipating 
her departure, came into thefe remote regions. ‘They encoun- 
tered difficulties innumerable. ‘They fat down in places before 
untrod by the foot of any chriftian, fearing lefs from favage 
beafts and favage men, than from flavery, the worft of favages. 


To preferve at leait one corner of the world, facred to liberty 


and undefiled religion, was their glorious purpofe. In the 
mean time the ftorm blew over, and the fky brightened in the 
mother-land, Liberty raifed her drooping head, and trimmed 
her fading laurels. Halcyon-days fucceeded, and their bappy 
influence extended even into this new world. ‘The: colonies 
rofe and flourifhed. Our fathers faw it, and rejoiced. They 
begat fons and daughters, refigned the profecution of their 
plan into our ‘hands, and departed into the manfions of 
reft.’ 

* But lo! the ftorm gathers again, and fits deeper and 
blacker with boding afpec&t! And fhall'we be fo degenerate as to 
defert the facred truft configned to us for the happinefs. of pof- 
terity ? Shall we tamely fuffer the peftilential breath of tyrants 
to approach this garden of our fathers, and blaft the fruits of 
their labors? 


§ No—yeilluftrious fhades, who perhaps even now look down 
with anxiety on our conduct! we pronounce, by all your glo- 
rious toils. that it fhall not, muft not, be! If we are not able 
to make thofe who mourn in bonds and darknefs round us, 
fhare the bieft effeéts of liberty, and diffufe it through this vait 
continent, we will at leaft preferve this fpot facred to its ex- 
alted name; and tyranny and injuftice fhall not enter in, till 
the body of the laft freeman hath filled up the breach. 


* Spirit 
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‘ Spirit * of ancient Britons! where art thou? Into what 
happier region art thou fled, or flying? Return, Oh return 
into our bofoms! expel every narrow and groveling fentiment, 
and animate us in this glorious caufe! Where the voice of 
public virtue and public liberty calls, thither may we follow, 
whether to life or to death! May thefe ineftimable bleflings be 
tranfmitted fafe to our poiterity! and may there never be wanting 
champions to vindicate them againft every difturber of human 
kind, as long as there fhall be found remaining of all thofe wha 
affume the diftinguifhed name of Britons, either a tongue to 


fpeak, or a hand to act!’ 





Art. X. A Letter writ in the year 1730, concerning the queftion, 
Whether the Logos fupplied the Place of a human Soul, in the Per- 
fon of Fefus Chri. To which are now added, two Pofifcripts : 
the firft, containing an explication of thofe words, the Spirit, the 
Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, as ufed in the Scriptures. The fe- 
cond, containing remarks upon the third Part of the late bifbop of — 
Clogher’s Vindication of the Hiftories of the Old and New 
Teftament, 8vo. Pri 35. Noon. 

E are informed in the preface to this letter, that 

though the names in it are fictitious, it is part of a 
real correfpondence; and that the author, unwilling to engage 
in a religious controverfy, deferred the publication of it thirty 
years. ‘To avoid religious difputes as much as poflible, is cer- 
tainly the part of every prudent and well-meaning perfon, as 
they oftener tend to excite heats and aniimofities, than prove 
fubfervient to promote the knowledge of truth. Itwould, how- 
ever, be a mean defertion of her caufe, utterly to decline deliver. 
ing one’s fentiments upon any opinion: we apprehend no body 
will affert that ignorance and thoughileffnefs are defirable an- 

tidotes againft diffention and debate. Our author in his letter im- 

mediately declares againft the Arian hypothefis of the Logos fup- 

plying the place of the foul in the perfon of Jefus Chrift ; and it 
muft be acknowledged that doétrine is inconfiltent with many 
paflages of fcripture. According to the Arrian fyftem, the word is 

a perfon deriving from the father, (with whom he exifted be- 

fore the world was) both his being itfelf, and incamprehenfible 

power and knowledge, and other divine attributes and autho- 
rity, in a manner not revealed, nor to be penetrated by hu. 





* *This was preached, when General Braddock was carrying 
on his expedition to the Ohio ; and when that fpirit, which has 
fince been fo much for the honor of many of our colonies, had 
fearce begun to exert itfelf.’ 


7 man 
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man wifdom. To this opinion our author makes this unan- 
fwerable objeftion, that the fcriptures reprefent our bleffed Sa- 
viour exalted to power and glory, as a réward of his fufferin 
here on earth; but how the firft, and only immediately derived 
being, by whom God made the world, could gain any exalta- 
tion, or receive any addition to his glory, does not feem eafy 
to conceive. Having thus declared againft the Arrian hypothe- 
fis, our author proceeds to explain his own fentiments upon this 
fubjeét ; and in fo doing, has exprefled himfelf in fuch a man- 
ner, as to give juft grounds to fufpec&t him of having ‘adopted 
the Socinian notion of Chrift’s being a mere man. He fupports 
his aflertion by feveral citations from feripture, wherein Chrift is 
frequently | called aman. Aéts xvii. 31. ‘ He has appointed a 
day, in the which he will judge the world in righteoufnefs, by 
that man whom he has ordained.” 1 Tim, xi. 5. ¢ For there is 
one God, and one mediator between God and man, the man 
Chrift Jefus.’ In page 7, the author makes an obfervation that 
greatly corroborates what he had before advanced, viz. that the 
fuppofition of Chrifi’s being a man, does beft account for his 
agony in the garden, and the dark, yet glorious, fcene of his 
fufferings on the crofs, and the concluding prayer there, ‘ My 
God, my God, why haft thou forfaken me ?? In the peru- 
fal of this letter, ‘the author’s real fentiments may eafily be 
difcovered. From many pafflages in this epiftle we cannot 
avoid thinking him to be a concealed Deift. His conclufion 
feems to put it out of all doubt. ‘The unity of God, fays he, 
is an important article of natural religion; and after it has 
been fo ftrongly afferted in the Jewifh revelation, and fo 
clearly taught in the New Teftament, it ought not to be 
given up by Chriftians. Quare, Does the author mean no- 
minal or real Chriftians ? 





- To this letter are added two poftfcripts, the firft of which is 
faid to contain an explication of thofe words the Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit, and the Spirit of God. The fubttance of it may be re- 
duced to this, that by the Spirit of God is meant God himfelf; 
juft as by the Spirit of man, is meant the man. himfelf.. The 
intention of this poft{cript is evidently to invalidate the do@rine 
of the Trinity, concerning which the author infers, from feveral 
paflages in the writers of the three firft centuries, that it was 
not formed all at once, but was the work of feveral ages. : 


The author endeavours to obviate the objection, that the 
Spirit, or the Holy Ghoft, is often fpoken of 2s a perfon, by 
obferving that it is common in fcripture to perfonalize many 
things to which intelligence is not afcribed. Thus, in the book 
of Proverbs, Wifdom is introduced fpeaking as a perfon. The 
7 poftfcript 
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poftfcript concludes with a peremptory declaration againft the 
doérine of the Trinity, concerning which we are told, that it 
would be very difficult to fhew that it adds nothing new to 
the {criptures, b oe 


The fecond poit{cript contains remarks upon the third part 
of the late bifhop of Clogher’s vindication of the hiftories of 
the Old and New Teftament. This learned writer, in order to 
fupport the doétrine of the Trinity, endeavours to prove that 
feveral deities were concerned in the creation; one fupreme, 
another, or feveral fubordinate: and our author has confuted 
him with great learning and accuracy. 
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Art. XI, Te Pra&ical Hyfbandman: Being a colle&ion of mifeel- 
laneous papers on Hufbandry, Fc. By Robert Maxwell, ¢/¢; of 
Arkland. 8ve, 6s. Millar. 


T is with great pleafure we behold the encouragement given 

to the ftudy of agriculture, and the rational manner in 
Which inquiries into the nature of vegetation, foils, manures, 
and othér particulars of Hufbandry, have been purfued of late 
years in Great-Britain and Ireland, The land of a kingdom is 
the great parent of every thing for the ufe, the convenience, 
and the delight of mankind; and in this nation it has given 
birth to foreign trade, to refinements in our manufadtures, and 
even to domeltic luxury. Now it has arrived to fuch a pitch, 
that without the aid of chemiftry and philofophy it muft fink 
in value, and with it all thofe arts which kept pace with its ime 
provement. ‘The cultivated lands are impoverifhed with conti- 
nual ploughing, and the mere prattical farmer is too ignorant, 
too ftubborn, and attached to cuftom, and the manners of his 
predeceffors, to attempt the cultivation of lands till now yn- 
opened and deemed barren for ages paft. It cannot indeed be 
prefumed, that illiterate men, hurried in their way of bufinefs to 
procure bread for their families, and anfwer the demands of a 
rapacious and profligate mafter, can have either leifure or abi- 
Jity to dive into the fecrets of nature, or to make any extraor-, 
dinary improvements in their profeffion. The true art of huf- 
bandry is really no other than the art of nurfing nature agree- 
able to her own laws ; it is therefore requifite that the rational 
farmer fhould be properly inftruéted in thofe laws, to which 
mere experience, without ftudy, reflection, and knowledge, is 
inadequate. Of this the Italians feem thoroughly apprized, 


from their haying eftablifhed an academy at Florence, for the 
improvement 
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improvement of hufbandry, the praétical maxims of which are 
enforced by authority and fuitable rewards. 


The only reafon that can be given for the large waftes of 
common and mofs lands not only in Scotland and Ireland, bat 
likewife in England, is, that hufbandry has not been confidered 
as a fcien¢e, improveable only by reflection and experience: 
every farmer abandons himfelf to his own tafte and method, or 
rather adheres to that of his anceftors, while the uniting pre- 
cepts with experience, theory with practice, is wholly neglected. 
In quite a different manner did the ancients think and a¢t, as is 
evident from the multitude and quality of their writers upon 
this fubjeét. Varro cites above fifty Greek authors upon huf- 
bandry : he wrote upon it himfelf, and fo did Cato, Virgil, and 
Columella. Certain it is, that no kind of practical and expe- 
rimental education feems more naturally adapted to the minds 
of young perfons of fortune and diftinGtion, than fuch as have 
a tendency to the improvement of their landed eftates; nor in- 
deed can there be a more amufing ftudy, if engagingly repre- 
fented. In a word, profit and pleafure would hence coincide, 
and their very amufements contribute to render themfelves 
opulent, their tenants happy, and the nation powerful. Vege- 
tation is a large field of ftudy, and though much has been 
written upon the fubjeét, yet the experiments have been too 
few to lay the foundation of a fyftem fo comprehenfive, as to 
include all circumftances of foil, fituation, and climate. Per- 
haps the fociety formed at Edinburgh is eftablifhed on the moft 
rational plan that can be thought of, both for the improvement 
of the country, and perfection of the art of hufbandry;. for 
here the farmer is not only encouraged by rewards, but he. és 
direéted in the means of gaining that reward, by the ftudied 
precepts of the fociety. A gentleman, or a farmier, tranf{- 
mits to them a particular account of his eftate, the nature 
of the produce, foil, manure, fituation, and every parti- 
cular that can give them a‘clear idea of the fubje&t. This 
they take into confideration, and return a minute anfwer, in 
what manner he may lay out his ground to the beft advantage, 
every precept being confirmed by reafoning and experience. 
Such are the materials of which the volume before us is come 
pofed: a collection of mifcellaneous papers wholly taken up in 
difcovering the circumftances of a number of different eftates, 
and the direCtions of the fociety for improving them. That the 
reader may have a perfeé idea of the manner in which this in- 
ftitution is conducted, we fhall give the following extra: 


ri Queries 
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 Querizs dy Sir George Dunbar of Mochrum, coacerning - 
lands of Woodfide. 


‘ Sir George has a piece of ground, called the Eafter-park, 
of about fourteen acres. It was ia grafs twelve. years, and ufed 
for pafture. It is now plowed, and this is the third,crop. It 
is a good ittong foil, and produces good crops. He wants to 
lay down his ground i in heart for hay. 


¢ Quzritur, What method fhall he take for this purpofe; 
having no dung to {pare ; but he can command lime at a rea- 
fonable rate, aud coarfe clay to mix with it? This ground lies 
pretty flat, low, and fomewhat wet. 


‘Item; Duncan’s Park, next adjacent, of about feven acres. 
It lies between two flat meadow grounds, both fertile ; but the 
fituation of this park is high, very dry, and the earth is barren 
and ftubborn. It has been in grafs thefe twelve years. it bears 
neither good cofn ner good grafs, though the meadows below 
are a rich foil. 


* Queritur; What method fhall be taken to bring it to bear 
-better corn or grafs? 

‘ Item, the Wefter Park, of about twenty-four acres. | It lies 
high, is a good fubftance of earth, inclining to marl, at leaft 
‘to clay, but fpouty. It has likewife been in pafture thefe 
twelvé.years, and is fo ftill. It is well tathed, but fo entirely 
over-run with rufhes, that it bears little grafs to its extent. 


“ Queritur, What fhall be done therewith ? 

‘ Sir George can find his accompt better in his fituation 
by hay than corn. 
_ © Queritar, Would it not be moft expedient to lay down the 
high ground with clover and rye grafs, and plow up his meadows; 
which are fomewhat fogged, an d even to continue plowing them 


and beftowing any dung he has thereon, in regard the hay 
thereof is foft, ond not fo good for fale as the hay of the high 


grounds? Or fhail he plow ‘the high grounds? 


‘« He has alfo Ker’s Park, of about fifteen acres, which lies 
‘low, and-is mofs and mire mixt with fand, very boggy and wet,’ 
and full of allar-bufhes, faughs, &c. He can lay it dry at no’ 
‘great expence, having a level : it is near to fine clay. 


* Queritur; What method fhall be taken to improve it ? 
The Society's Anfwers. 


‘ To the firft, the ground being a good deep foil, it is thoughé 


it will produce another good crop, feeing it has been paftured 
thefe 
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thefe twelve years. ‘Then gives a fummer-fallow, by plowing 
it in April, or before the middle of May. About the end of 
June let it be crofs-plowed, as deep as pofftble, and have in 
readinefs a midding of different kinds of earth, lime, and dung, 
if you can fpare it, prepared and ordered according to the di- 
rections given in the anfwers to Mr. Scot of Roflie’s queries, 
p- 26. & feqq. 


‘ Obferve to lay your ground dry by fuch methods as you 
fhall think moft convenient ; and in cafe you incline to fow 
wheat or rye, harrow the ground in the beginning of Auguft, 
lay and fpread your compoft on it, then plow it in, and fow 
with the one or the other; if partly with both, give the wheat 
the ftrongeft land ; but fow neither of them fo thick as ordi- 
nary, and give only a little harrowing. Immediately therefore 
fow grafs-feeds, as direfted in the anfwers to Sir Archibald 
Grant’s queries, p. 14. & feqq. then harrow them in gently. 
If you incline to fow barley or oats, let your field lie crofs- 
plowed all winter, and until the fpring; then harrow it, and 
carry out and fpread your manure; plow it down, and fow ei 
ther oats or barley, as you pleafe, with grafs-feeds, as dire&ted. 


‘ The advantages of often plowing or fallowing ef ground, 
arife not only from the killing of weeds, and making it more 
mellow and free, for the pafture of the roots of corn or other 
plants; but it is thereby alfo the better expofed to the fun, 
and to receive the nitrous particles of the air, which help to 
cut and divide it into proper morfels for their food, at the fame: 
time that they impregnate and enrich it for their nourifiment. 


‘ To the fecond query, concerning Duncan’s park, ‘That bar 
ren, ftubborn, dead earth, the more it is fubdued, the more jit 
is pulverifed, and the better and the oftner it is expofed to re- 
ceive the enlivening influences of the fun, fpirit of the air, and 
benefits of the atmofphere; the more and better food wilh be 
thereby prepared for plants, the freer accefs will the roots have 
to it, and the better will they feed and be nourifhed. Where- 
fore, plow up this field immediately after barley-feed time, if 
you cannot overtake it fooner; about the beginning of July 
‘¢rofs-plow it, as deep as you can; and let it lie fo expofed to 
the fummer-rains, dews and fun, until the beginning of 
Auguft. Then harrow it compleatly; gather as many clods, 
and roots of weeds and grafs, as youcan, into moderate heaps, 
‘lay dried whins or any other combuftible matter underneath, 
fet firé to them in the drieft,weather, and, when burnt, fpread 
the afhes carefully: though the clods burn not all down to 
athes, 
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afhes, break them, and fcatter them., You will find this work 
very profitable, and obferve a notable effect: for, in propor- 
tion to the heat, the ground will be divided and pulverifed ; 

which this foil chiefly wants; its greateit fault feeming to be; 
that few of its vegetive particles are attainable by the roots of 
the plants, the ftubborn earth being impenetrable by them. 

Thefe things done, plow up the land, water-fur it, and fo let it 
lie expofed through the winter to frofts, f{nows and rains, to 


mellow it and itiake it fall. 


‘In the mean timé plow up, for dung-hiils, one or twe 
head ridges, as deep as poffible, in the cleaving way, if they 
were gathered before, and harrow well.; then lay on your lime 
unflaked, or in fhells, and have earth from the meadow-ground 
or ditches next to them, in rcatinefs to cover the lime, which 
will flake it, and occafion a greater ferment than if the lime 
had been flaked before it was applied to the earth. Then re- 
peat a itratum of lime and another of earth, and dung, if you 
can get it, and fo on until the midding become of fuch a 
height that it could not be plowed, if it was more raifed. After 
you firid your litne flaked, and the mofs fermented, which may 
probably require fix weeks time, yokg your plough, caufe firit 
cleave out your midding, then gather it in, and in all refpecs 
order it as diref&ted in the anfwers to Mr. Scot of Roffie’s que 


ries, p. 26. & feqq. 


‘ In the fpring you are to harrow the field with ftrong broad 
harrows: you cannot over-harrow it, for the more duft you 
can make, the better effeéts will follow. After you have broke 
all the clods as much as you can, gathered and burned all the 
wreck or roots; and fpread the afhes, then carry out your mid- 
dings, and lay them plentifully on the ground. After they 
are fpread, fow barley or bear above the manure, as by expe- 
rience you have found to agree beft with the nature of your 
foil, and plow down with a light fur; then harrow gently ; or 
elfe give tt fuch a fur before you fow your graim. We think the 
laft method the fafeft, fince we are afraid that all the contu- 
fion, and attempts made to pulverife, will not have fufficiently 
anfwered the end prepofed, and made it fo fine as were to be | 
defired, when under-fur fowing is to be pradtifed, confidering 
how ftrong and ftubborn this foil, as you defcribe it, natu- 


rally is. 


* We believe it would he beft to few, erafs-feeds with the 
barley, while the ground is as fine and mouldy as the hufban- 
dry propefed could make it; but if you chufe to take moge 

crops 
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trops of grain, let the fecond be beans, or peafe dnd. beans 


mixed, and the third oats, after. two furs, the firft given before 
winter : after they are fown, “and fomewhat harrowed, fow rye- 
grafs, and the yellow or white clover, in fuch quantities as be- 
fore prefcribed. But, in the firft field, in place of either of 
thefe clovers, fow the red clover. If you incline to fow winter~ 
grain, you fhould do it in Auguft; when you may fow | your 
prafs-feeds to near as good advantage as in the fpring. 


‘To the-third query, anent the Wefter-park.. The rufhes 
you complain of are an evident proof that draining i is the firft 
thing, not only proper, but neceflary : as it lies high, and fo 
¢annot be fuppofed t to want a level, you fhould take all ima- 
ginable « care to free it from the fuperfluous moifture, which oc- 
¢afions the rushes to thrive fo well, and the ground’s producing 
bat little grafs, which we are afraid is likewife of a bad kind, 
as is too common in the like cafes. When you have drained it 
as much as you can, plow it up, take a crop of oats, and give 
it a fummer fallow in manner propofed for the firft field. Then 
take a crop of barley with grafs-feeds, a5 directed for the laft. 
The plowing for oats, the fuinmer-fallow, the hufbandry for 
the barley; and the cutting of the clover, if you have not né- 
glected the draining, we pérfuade ourfelvés wil! have effectually 


deftroyed the rufhes. 


_ © As to the fourth, refpeAing Ker’s Park: the firft thing to 
be done is, to lay it perfectly. dry, by drains. conveniently 
placed: Then grub up all the roots of the trees, bramble, brufh- 
wood, &c. and when it can bear horfes, pare with fpades-or 
plough, and burn it, as directed by Mr. Maxwell in. his effay 
on:the improvement of mofs, inferted p. 37, &c. You may 
plow up the meadows if you pleafe, and the whole may be pro- 
fitably employed in grain and grafs alternately, if thefe disece 
tions be obferved.,’ | 


One thing only is in our opinion. wanting, t6 render the 
tranfactions of this fociety highly beneficial to the public; we 
mean, an exact and circumstantial . account of the fuccefs of 
their precepts, without which they can never appear ¥ with the ad- 
vantage of maxims founded upon practice. and experience, To 
this we may add, that a kind of gloffary of the technical terms, 
a revifal of their ftile, and a diaion pure, fimple, and modern, 
would make their inftru€ions equally patatable and ufeful to 
the country gentleman, 

Upon the whole, thongh we are not enough. acquainted 
with the fubject of Kafbandry, to enter upon a critical exa- 
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mination of this performance, yet we may venture to re- 
commend it as a work of attention, good fenfe, and extenfive 
knowledge, extremely well calculated to the capacity of thofe 
readers for whom it is intended, and the public good; at the 
fame time that the editor affords too many inftances of his ¥a- 
nity, felf-fufficiency, and importance. 
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Art. 12. The Seaman's Prefervation: or, Safety in Shipwreck. To 
which are added, Admenitions and precepts, to prevent, by varioxs 
and eafy methods, the difeafes incident to feafaring pecple. By J. 
Wilkinfon, M. &. coll. fap. Pifan. &F F. AS. 800, Pr. 15 
6d. Osborne. 


HE firft thing that occurs to a reader of this pamphlet is, 

that the author was in a paflion when he wrote his intro- 
duction. In all probability fome perfon had fpoken irreverently 
of his contrivance before it appeared in print, or made fome re- 
mark upon it, which excited his choler ; for we can hardly think 
he would work himfelf to fuch a pitch of indignation, merety 
by fuppofing the public would laugh at an invention fo grave, 
fo ingenious, and fo important. In the introduction, therefore, 
he inveighs with acrimony againft thofe, who from pride, envy, 
prejudice, and infatuation, oppofe the reception and fuccefs of 
any new contrivance, how ufeful foever it may be to fociety. 
Not to keep the reader longer in fufpence, we muft inform him, 
that this wonderful contrivance is a canvas jacket, interlined with 
cork, for the ufe of all fuch as go to fea. In cafe of accident or 
fhipwreck, when the veffel is on fire, bulged upon rocks, over- 
fet or foundered, the mariner, inftead of crying, Lord have 
mercy upon us! and goimg to the bottom without further ftrug- 
gle or ceremony, claps you on his cork jacket, and intrepidly 
plunges into the waves, fecure of floating on the furface, and 
being rocked by the billows, takes his repofe as if he were in a 
down-bed, until he is either caft afhore, or taken up by another 
veffel. : 

We fhould not hefitate in preferring this expedient to Beau 
Clincher’s fwimming-girdle, or to any talifman within the com- 
pafs of our knowledge ; yet though we cannot refufe our ap- 
probation and applaufe to the author, we will not fo far praife 
the living at the expence of the dead, as to omit obferving, 
that he feems to have taken the hint from a réverend presbyter 
of the kirk of Scotland, who, in deliberating upon the means 
of flaying Satan, took notice to his congregation, that she foul 
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frend had o'er mickle cork in bis a—/fe to be drowned. -Neverthelefs, 


we think the world is obliged to Mr. Wiikinfon for his improve- 
ment.; he has given us a fort of a print of the jacket, and 
likewife of cork fandals to keep up the feet in an horizontal po- 
fition ; but he has left the head without any kind of buoy, 
thinking, perhaps, that the generality of feafaring men have 
naturally cork enough in their fkulls, to keep their heads above 
water. This, however, will not hold in every inftance; there- 
fore we would advife our author to render his apparatus come 
pleat, by contriving a kind of fcull-cap of cork, which will not 
only float the loggerhead, but defénd it from external injuries : 
he will likewife do well to invent an artificial tail of the fame ma- 
terials, by means of which a man, in thofe circumftances, may 
fteer himfelf as with a rudder: aman thus equipped, would ap- 
pear fuch a monfter in the ocean, that no fifth of prey would ven- 
ture to approach him. But what if a pair of wings were fuper- 
added to this tackle! in that cafe, what with {wimming, failing, 
and flying, he might run you down a degree in every twelve 
hours. 

Mr. Wilkinfon has, like many other modern writers, thought 
proper to honour the critics with an apoftrophe, taxing them 
with ill-nature, malignancy, and want of tafte; and fuch igno- 
rance of the art they profefs, that they can difcover nought but 
typographical errors, the /pots and imperfections expofed by a rapi- 
dity of virtue, anda fervour of public zeal; an illegal sill, and @ 
criminal comma. ‘That we may not, therefore, embroil ourfelves 
farther with a perfon of his formidable talents, we fhall, pafs 
over his new-coined words, fuch as deteriorate, hypothe/ifm, alle- 
gated, together with fome original flowers of expreflion, that 
one would not expeé from an author who deals in Greek, Latin, 
and lLtalian quotations. We fhall alfo allow fame opinions in 
natural philofophy to pafs, which, perhaps, might be impugned 
with fome thew of reafon; and, in our turn, give a hint to the 
public which might render our author’s fcheme unneceflary. 

If we may believe the right reverend bifhop Pontoppidan, the 
northern fea abounds with mer-men, a {pecies of animals refem- 
bling the human creature, but much more fturdy and robuft, 
and, in all probability, as docile by nature as the favages that 
now ferve in our navy. Suppofe then a fufficient number of thefe 
fhould be caughtin their infancy, taught to read and write, and 
keep the fhip’s reckoning, and be trained to a feafaring life, we 
might iv time have {uch a breed of failors as the whole world 
could not parallel, There would be no neceffity for laying in 
provifion, as they could dive occafionally for fifth; and fhould 
the veffel be caft away, the crew would be in no danger either 
of drowning or ftarving. But as this fcheme may be ee 
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ed on account of the difficulties that muft attend the execution. 
of it, we will propofe another ftill more feafible. It isa vulgar 
miftake to believe, that man cannot live in the water, un- 
til he becomes an odd fort of a fifth. Mr. Wilkinfon, no doubt, 
has heard of the Sicilian, known by'the name of Pefce Cola, or 
Fijfh-Nichelas. Hewas bred to the coral and pearl fifhery, and 
became fo habituated to the water, that he never felt himfelf 
perfectly well at fhore. He ufed to pafs whole days at fea; and 
it was quite equal to him, whether it was calm or a ftorm 3 
whether he floated on the furface, or lay {nug at the bottom. 

le ferved as a kind of fea-courier, to fwim with letters in a 
Jeathern pouch, from one ifland to another, as well as to carry 
meflages to and from fhips that brought to in the offing, and 
could not approach the fhore on account of the tempeftuous 
weather. At length poor Nicholas was commanded. by Frede- 
ric 1. of Naples and Sicily, to dive after a golden cup into the 
whirlpool of Charybdis, from whence he neverreturned. The 
right reverend Padre Feijoo, in his Theatro critico univerfal, gives 
an authenticated account of one Francifco de la Vega, prentice to 
a carpenter inthe town of Vilbao, near St. Anderoon the coaft of 
Spain, who fwam out to fea in the year 1674, and five years after 
was caught in a net, by fifhermen, near the city of Cadiz. ‘He 
had lived all this time in the fea, fometimes above, fometimes be- 
low water, and fed on fifth like any other amphibious. animal. 
Being brought home to his mother’s houfe, he lived quietly for 
feveral years, and was employed as a foot-poit or letter-carrier ; 
but at laft he made a fecond excurfion into the ocean, where he 
continued for good and all. 

From thefe inftances it plainly appears, that men may be 
enabled, by praétice, to fet the dangers of the fea at defiance, 
without the ufe of cork; and we humbly fubmit it to the confi- 
deration of the legiflature, whether it would not be expedient 
to ereét a kind of water-feminary (as, for inftance, between 
Southampton and the Iile of Wight) in which children may be 
trained to this amphibious life, with a view to man the royal 
navy. Such mariners would not only: fave their lives, .in-cafe of 
fhipwreck ; but might alfo be employed to great advantage in 
fifhing, diving, and diftrefling the enemy, by fub-marine ftra- 
tagems. 3 ‘ 


Art, 13. Leifure Hours employed for the benefit of thofe who would 
wih to begin the world as wife. as others end it. i12m0. Price 2m 


Millar. 
This is a collection of apothegms, made from a judicious ob- 


fervation of life, They want, however, that, vivacity hep 
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feerns to be the very: foul of this fpecies of writings © Apothegms, 
like epigrams, fhould: furprize from-their novelty, or pleafe by > 
their wit.. The: prefent obferver feems pofleffed of neither of 
thofe qualities in any eminent degree :. yet if he'does not give 
pleafure, he knows how to give found advice ; and, as fomebody 
has faid before, an ounce of prudence is worth a pound uf wif 


dom. 


Art. 14. The Clouds; a-Comedy. Written by Ariftophanes, the 
witticf? man of his age, againft Socrates, awho was the wifi/t and 
beft, now firft intirely tranflated into Englith, with the principal 
Scholia, and notes critical and explanatory. A2mo. Price 25. 


Payne. 


The tranflator feems in general, more folicitous to fhew the 
wifdom of Socrates than the wit of Ariftophanes, and takes up 
more time in vindicating the charafter of the philofopher, than 
raifing that of the poet. The truth is, there have been fo many 
apologies, antient and modern, publifhed in defence of the 
character of Socrates, that, with Lucian, we are induced to 
think his charaéter wanted an apology. 

To take the character of Ariftophanes from the comedy be- 
fore us, would be doing this meriy Grecian the utmoft injuf- 
tice. Eke’ was forced by a party to write this play: his fabjeét 
was a dull one: he had the wrong fide of the quettion in fome” 
refpects ; and poets feldom fucceed upon the plot of another. 
In fhort, this is his dulleft, yet bett known performance; a 
performance which, we fuppofe, has been preferved, rather ito 
do honour to the fubje&t than the author. Had the tranflator 
fele&ted his Plutus, he: would certainly, upon fo fine a . play, 
have given fome picafure to the public, and received more-ap- 
plaufe to himéelf. 

There have been two tranflations of this piece already, as he 
informs us in the preface ; (and if we miftake not the French 
tranflation of madame Dacier has alfo been rendered into Eng- 
lifh) the firft by Stanley, the laft by Theobald. -To the former 
he feems to give the preference, as heing a poetical verfion. 
This would rather be with the generality of readers a reafon for 
difliking it. Cuftom has fo conneéted profe with comic humour 
in this country, that a comedy written in verfe will be relithed 
by as few here, as one written in profe by our neighbours of the 
continent. Mr. White, the prefent tranflator has, however, 
gone contrary to the tafte of his countryajen in this particular, 
as he adopts our Englifh tragic meafure in this tranflation, ex- 
cept in the chorus, which is made to talk in rhyme. 
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As a fpecimen of his abilities, the following fpeech of the 
clouds may be feleéted; where it may be remarked, that fuch 
aerial perfonages have, at leaft, as good a right to {cenical re- 
prefentation, as thunder and lightning in the Rehearfal. At 
the command of Socrates, therefore, the clouds appear, and 
fing or {peak their employment in the following manner : 


‘ Chor. We, the eternal clouds, arife 
Manifeit to mortal eyes. 
We from the hoarfe ocean fpring 3 
On the mountain tops we cling : 
Be the mountain e’er fo high, 
O’er that mountain we can fly ; 
Be the mountain crown’d with oak, 
We appear above like finoke. 
In our dewy nature light, 
Still we foar a noble height ; 
Thence we diftant profpects {py ; 
Nature ever in our eye. 
We furvey the fruitful land, 
We its purling ftreams command, 
Weits rapid rivers guide, 
And the fhore-infulting tide.’ 


We cannot conclude without acknowledging, that the tran- 
flator’s choice, not his execution, is our principal objection ; and 
certainly he deterves fome thare of applaufe, who, without any 
phlegmatic referve, is fo apt to commend cotemporary merit in 
others. 


Art. 15. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy, at a vifitation held for 
the diocefe of London, in the year 1759., By the right reverend 
Thomas, lord bifoop of London. 4to. Pr. 1s. Whitton and 
White. 


This work, tho’ calculated for the clergy, may be read with 
profit and pleafure by every layman that has a juft and ferious 
fenfe of religion. Such will undoubtedly find themfelves edified 
by the pious care with which the confcientious prelate has dif- 
charged an important duty. Tho’ fome may perhaps be of opi- 
nion, that what regards the regulation of the conduct of eccle- 
fiafticks, can be interefting only to thofe of the function ; the 
manner in which this charge is delivered, deferves the attention 
of ‘men of all profeffions. The point we find chiefly infifted 
upon, is the obiigation every minifter of the gofpel is under of 
eonftantly attending his cure, and the inconfittency of non-refi- 
dence with the’paftoral office. _ 3 


Our 
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Our author, in giving this advice, makes ufe of a comparifon, 
which at once illuftrates and inforces his reafon. Were you 


(fays he) to agree with a pilot to condu& a fhiip to the Eaft-In- 


dies, it would be almoft abfurd to add, asa particular contract, 
that he fhouid-refide in the thip during the voyage, fince, with- 
out it he could not fulfil the effential part of the contrac of con- 
ducting the fhip to port. In the courfe of the work he proceeds 
to confider the cafes which may jufly entitle a rector or vicar of 
a parifh to a difpenfation, from this effential duty of refidence. 
Having obferved that all natural infirmities of body or mind, 
that render a minifter incapable of performing the duties of his 
function, are jultifiable caufes of a difpenfation, he then in- 


quires in what cafes difpenfations are grantable, and by whom ;_ 


and, fecondly, upon whatconditions they are grantable.” The 
canon law, continues he, grants, and that upon, warrantable . 


grounds, a difpenfation to thofe that refide in fome approved 
univerfity, im order to ftudy divinity: it likewife grants one to 
the chaplains and affiftants of bifhops, as well as to the chaplains 


of the nobility and great officers of the crown ; the fervice of the ~ 
church is alfo admitted by the canon law as a legitimate caufe_ 


of difpenfation. Attendance in convocation, tho’ not men-. 
tioned by the ttatute, is undoubtedly comprized i in this article. 


The prelate having laid it down as a maxim, that thofe are . 


the only cafes in which non-refidence is excufable by the canon 


t 


f 


_ law, and the laws of the realm, adds, that no bifhop is invefted 
with authority to grant a difpenfation asa favour to any partie _ 
cular perfon. This obfervation is certainly juft, the ecclefiafti- — 


cal power fhould no more be arbitrary than the civil; and it is 


no doubt highly laudable in a churchman of fuch confiderable | 


rank, to have fhewn an inclination to fet proper limits to fpiri- 


tual authority, which is known to be more liable to abufe than , 
any other. That admirable maxim, Deceriores Jemper -Jumus po- , 


tentidy is more applicable to churchmen than thofe of any order” 


‘a 


whatever., His lordfhip juftly approves the legal notion of refi- 


dence, viz. ‘That every reétor or vicar fhould be obliged to live... 


in the glebe-houfe ; and the reafon he afligns for this is,. that it 
may be Kept in conftant repair. He concludes by obferving, 
that even fuppofing all circumftances to meet, that make it pro- 


per to grant a ditpenfation for refidence, there are ftill certain — 
conditions annexed to the grant, which fhould be inviolably ob- - 


feryed. Thefe are, that évery beneficed man, licenced not to 
refide on his benefice, muft have a fufficient curate to fupply his 
place ; and that fuch curates muft have fufficient ability to dif- 
charge the duty, and fufficient maintenance to fupport them in 
it. Thus has this worthy prelate, with equal piety and learning, 
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fiewn to his clergy at*once the rule of their duty and of his 
own, . . 


Art. 16. A Letter to a late noble Commander of the Britith Forces 
in Germany. 8vo. Pr.1s. Griffiths. 


There are fome bookfellers as well pleafed with the difgrace 
of a great man, as the huckfters are at feeing a delinquent pil- 
Idried in their neighbourhood, becaufe they know they fhall be 
able to fell.a great number of rotten eggs and apples to pelt 
him withal. ‘The ingenious and candid Mr. R——~G S, 
no fooner heard a report to the prejudice of acertain nobleman’s 
charaéter, (we will not fay that the report was of his own raifi ing) 
than he fet one of his underftrappers at.work, to propagate the 
calumny, in hope of felling a Ahilling pamphlet by the expe- 
dient. Accordingly it appears in form of an expoftulatory let- 
ter ; and furely it js one of the moft curious expoftulations that 
ever was penned. 

‘The author begins with a parade of candour and humanity, 
protefting, that he does xot mean to add infult to misfortune ; that be 
does not endeavour to raife a fatal prejudice againf? the ncbleman to 
cuhom his letter is addreffed, or to anticipate public judgment before 
be is legally convicted. of public offence. He afterwards owns, that 
indignation foould not tranfport us Jo far, as totake facts for granted, 
before they are proved in a courfe of legal examination. On the 
back of this fpecious preamble, he takes it for granted, that 
every dirty afperfion thrown upon L— G S is fact; 
and with all the rhetoric and declamation heis mafter of, exhi. 
bits him to the public as a traitor, or coward, or both ; nay, 
not contented with throwing upon his charaéter all the dirt he 
¢duld rake from this vulgar channel, he has recourfe to a more 
iniquitous expedient for befpattering it, and infinuates, that 
his lordthip mifbehaved on the-expedition to Sz. Cas; in which, 
by the bye, he was not at all concerned, What credit then is 
dué to the profeffions of an author, who prefumes to affert fuch 
a bare-faced untruth, for the purpofes of flander and abufe. 
That 1—G S was not prefent in, the affair of Sr. 
Czs, could not furely be unknown to. this pamphleteer, whom, 
by the flimfy texture of his performance, we fuppofe to be the 
fame artift that wrote thofe accounts of laft year’s expeditions, 
publifhed by the judicious Mr. G S. 














Our expoftulator refembles a lawyer at the bar, who, being 
hired to open acharge againit any perfon, fhould begin with 
protefting that he had no animofity to the culprit; that he 
hoped he would acquit himfelf to the fatisfaction of the court ; 
that he would not be fo bafe as to endeavour to prejudice the - 


jury 


& > 
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jury againft, him by unceitain- reports; and then: proceeds 
‘to obferve, ‘But to be fure, the public: fays: he is a: thief 
and.a rafcal.; and, indeed, this is. more. than: hare. fulpicion + 
nay, I will. undertake -to prove. that he is either, a thief or a: 
rafcal, if. not both; for, if-he is not cither a thief ora rafcal, 
or both, he could not. be. guilty of what is laid to-his charge.? 
Thus he firft rejeéts vague. reports, then takes thofe reports for 
fac, and upon thefe fads, unfupported by evidence, pretends 
to conyi& the culprit. Nay, he prefumes:to do what was never: 
done in any court. of juftices..that is, condema a man upon @ 
negative charge. If we demand pofitive evidence, he has none: 
to produce. Has any perfon accufed lord G S——— of 
mifcondu&t? No, —— Hag, any. perfon: of credit, explained the, 
particulars of his behaviour’, to which exceptions, have been 
taken ? No,. Has any. authentic detail. of the baitle been pu 

lified ? No. ’ Upon what then is the charge, founded, which fo 
fatally affeéts the reputation of this nobleman ?—Upon incohe- 
rent reports and clamours, rajfed.ang propagated no.body knows 





how : upon the filence of prince Ferdinand, who, in compli- ; 


. menting thofe. officers who had fignalized themfelves in the ac- 


tion, did not include in that compliment a nobleman who. was ; 


notengaged. By the fame way of reafoning, when aman re-. 


ftores to. the right owner a purle of money which had been,; 
dropped, and receives a compliment upon this inftance of ho-; 


nefty, another man chancing to be prefent, is to be confidered, 


as a thief, becaufe-he was not likewifecomplimented for. zeftor: 
ing a purfe which he had not. found. Suppofe Lord G—S— 
had no opportunity « of acting, would, it not have been abfurd in; 
prince Ferdinand to haye complimented him,upon his gallan-. 
try in the agtion? But, our.author. affirms, that he compli-’. 
mented all the other Britith general officers ;.:an .affertion. ut . 
terly falfe; he did not, mention the generals Elliot,and Moftyn,. ; 


men. whofe characters werg, neyer impeached.;. yet -by the 'ex- 


oftulator’ s way of arguing, they too muit.be.deemed guilty. - 
What our author feems to.lay great ftrefs upon, is the compli- | 





ment paid to the marquis of G y, importing, that if he 
had been at the head of the, Britith cavalry, the vi8ary would, 


have been more brilliant. This, no doubt, implies a farcafm~ 


upon him who did command the Britifh cavalry ; but furely does 
not amount to a pofitive charge. If he thought him guilty, 
why did not hefpeak his fentiments. freely ?. Why did not he put 


him in arreft, and prefer a formal complaint againft him to his 
fowereign? We have the. moft profound refpe& for.that gallant : 


prince, whom.we confider as one of theableit generals, and’: 


one of the beft, mea that Germany,, fruitful in both, has ever: 


produced : 
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produced: but no man whatever is altogether exempted from 
human frailties. Inthe hurry of his fpirits he might have ut- 
tered an harfh expreffion from mifapprehenffon, mifinforma- - 
tion, paffion, and difappointment. We fhall not fay this was 
the cafe; we know not the circumftances : we have no fort of 
connection with, or dependance upon, either of the parties: 
we do not defire to fcreen a criminal from national juftice ; but 
we think it is our duty.to caution the public againtt that dan- 
gerous prepoffeffion, which may be kindled by the breath of 
calumny, when the life and reputation of a fellow fubjeét is at 


ftake. 


Art. 17. A Seafonable Antidote againft the Poifon of Popular Cenfure, 
Being the fubjtance of a letter from a noble lord to a member of par- 
liament. Relative to the cafe of a certain Right Hon. General, 
Svc. Pr. 6d. Burd. 


This letter is no other than a remonftrance to the public, con- 
juring it to fufpend its opinion of the conduc of lord G 
§ , until this nobleman fhall have a fair hearing at fome 
impartial tribunal. Indeed, this is a privilege which every man 
ought to enjoy, and which the worft of criminals hasa right to 
infift upon. The law fuppofes every perfon innocent, until he 
is convicted on a juft and legal trial: a maxim fuggefted by hu- 
manity, and founded on the bafis of eternal juftice. Let us not 
give way to a rath prejudging fpirit of prejudice, or unfounded 
refentment. ‘Too many facrifices have already been made to the 
blind rage of an infatuated populace. We wiih the blood of 
the innocent may not be now crying for vengeance againft us at 
the throne of heaven. If weare deaf to the dictates of common 
juftice and humanity, let us, at leaft, refpect the grey hairs ofa 
worthy nobleman in the firft rank of life, defcended from a race 
of illuftrious progenitors ; a nobleman, remarkable for his loy- 
alty and candour, whofe characteriitic is good nature, and who 
has grownold in the practice of generofity and benevolence. 








Art. 18. The Condu& of a noble Lord ferutinixed, By a volunteer 
awho was near his perfon from the 28th of July to the 2d of Ay- 
guft, 1759. 8. Pr.is. Fuller. 


This pretended icrutiny is founded upon. idle and cruel fur- 
mifes; and if not calculatedas a catch penny, for the benefit of 
the author and bookfeller, is wrote with a defign to inflame 
the multitude againft a certain nobleman, now abroad in the 


fervice of his country. If the author’s aim was to levy a {mall 
contribution 
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contribution on the public, he might have chofen a fubje& as 
popular, and much lefs invidious. If he was hired to excite 
the prejudice, refentment, and rage of an infatuated people, by 
the breath of vague report, infinuation, and inue.to, we will 
venture to fay he-is no better than an affaflin or incendiary. 


Art. 19. The Art of Preferving. A poem. Humbly infcribed to- 
‘the confecioner in chief of the B—t—th c—v—l—y. “fol. Pr. 
1s. Burd. 


As the author of the above-mentioned pamphlet has befpat- 
tered lord G S in profe, this poet has begrimed him 
in bad doggrel rhimes, with the fame regard to candour and 
humanity. If this be no more than a jew d’e/prit, we would ° 
advife the bard to recolle& the fable of the boy and frogs; it 
may be fport to him, but it is death (or worfe than death) to 
the noble perfon whoin he hath afperfed and ftigmatized, on as | 
ftrength of hearfay calumny. 





Art. zo. The Rife and Fall of Pot-Afh in America, addrefed to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Halitax. gto. Pr. 15 Printed . 
Sor the author. Cabe. 


If what this author affirms be true, namely, that he efta- 
blithed manufaétures for pot-ath in different parts. of America, 
in confequence of an agreement with the board of treafury 5 
that the. pot-afh there made according to his procefs, and im- = 
ported into. England, was much cheaper than foreign pot-ath, 
and: no way inferior:to it; that the works in America were fuf-.» 
ficient to fupply the kingdom of England with this commodity, ., 
which is now brought from other countries, at a great expence °. 
to the nation ;, and that, in violation of the contraé, the au- - 
thor.and his works have been allowed to fink together ; it is 
not without reafon that he thus appeals to the public, and in- 
forms it of the whole tranfaction. It appears, however, on the — 
face of this performance, that the faid Mr. Stephens is very im- . 
patient and irafcible ; and, in all probability, as a nobleman 
told him, he. has kicked down his own milk, by the turbulence 
of ‘his difpofition : for he feems to have quarrelled with every 
body, whofe friendfhip and protection it was his intereft to de- 
ferve and cultivate; and we believe it will'be no recommenda- — 
tion to him, that he owns himfelf at prefent difcountenanced by 
the: board of treafury and the board of trade, confidering ‘the 
characters of the great perfonages who prefide at thofe boards = 
nor isit any addition to his credit, that he feems to be negle&ted — 
by Mr. P——, who has not thought proper to take any notice of - 
a gp es his 
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his appeal. How culpable foever he may be in point of indif> 
cretion, we fhould be forry to fee an ufeful and profitable manu- 
facture {tabbed through his fides; and cannot help withing, that 
it may be reyived, and rife again like a pheenix from its own, 
and our own ashes, 


Art.21. Popular Le&ure on the Afronomy aud Philofophy of Coe 
mets. In-which the opinions of the antients, and the difcoveries of 
Sir Ifaac Newton, relative to thofe bodies, are introduced and ex- 
plained. By Samuel Dunn, maffer of an academy. at Chelle: 
‘8uo. Pr. 6d, Owen. 


As this performance is profeffedly publifhed for the ufe of 
children, it might have been more properly intitled, a pucrile 
than.a popular lecture : yet, there are fome things here contained, 
which, how intelligible foever they may be to Mr. Dunn’s pu- 
pils, are fcarce within the fphere of our comprehenfion. ‘ A 
comet (fays he) is a blazing ftar, which begins to appear at a 
certain place in the heavens, where it hath not been expeéted 
nor obferved,—fometimes remains ftationary, and at laft difap- 
pears.” Now we always imagined that a comet. may be ex- 
pected, and may appear in that part of the heavens where it was 
formerly obferved. Indeed, if we grant that from feveral places 
of a comet obferved in the heavens, the dimenfions of its orbit 
may be found ; that it performs a regular courfe ; that moving 
in ‘fome of the conic feétions, its focus is in the centre of the 
fun ; and by radii drawn to the fun, defcribes areas proportional 
tothe times: finally, that the laws obferved in the planetary 
fyftem, aré alfo obferved in the cometary fyftem : We muft 
conclude, that a comet may be expected, and will appear pre- 
cifely in fome part of the heavens where it appeared before. In 
page : he quotes Seneca’s opinion and predittion of comets ; 
and adds, * But notwithftanding thefe moft pertinent predictions 
(of Seneca) “Ariftotle and his followers afferted, that comets 
wére but yapours, &c.’ We fhould be glad to know how Arifto- 
tle could oppofe an opinion, or prediétion, that was broached 
four hundred years:after his death ;—for fuch is the natural and 
obvious fenfe of the expreffion. On the whole, this pamphlet 
may be of ufe as an introduction to the ftudy of aftronomy. 


Art. 22. A Defence of the Letter from the Dutchefs of M——h in 
the Shades, .to the Great Man. Addrefed to the Public, in an- 
Ser to the Monitor's two papers, of the 23d and 30th of Junes 
1759- 8vo. Pr. is. Hooper.  ° 


Here are a great many ferious truths, conneéted with infi- 


nuations againft the minifter, which ‘we cannot “believe that 
great 
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great man in any fhape deferves to incur. We are fo fully per- 
fuaded of his talents and incorruptibility, that we cafinot con- 
ceive him guilty of engaging in any meafures deftruétive of thé 
true intereft of Britain. At the fame time we muft fairly own 
ourfelves enemies to fuch continental connexions as we heat 
every day extolled; and think our author has not mifpent his 
time in proving the abfurdity of a late adopted maxim, That 
the war which we maintain in Germany, is a neceffary diverfion in 
favour of Great-Britain ? A maxim which no man of common 
fenfe could adopt or avow, unlefs he was blinded by infatua- 
tion, or influenced by fome bafer motive. Inftead of diftrefling 
France by our alliance with Pruffia, we have fruitlefsly expended 
immenfe fums of money, which might have been otherwife em- 
ployed to the effectual annoyance of our enemies; and pro- 
moted an alliance between the houfes of Auftria and Bourbon; 
m confequence of which, France has got poffeflion of Flanders; 
an event big with danger to this kingdom, which to avert, 
Great-Britain has formerly Javifhed away her blood and trea 
fure, to the amazement of all chriftendom. 


Art. 23. Jemima and Louifa ; in which is contained feveral remark 
able incidents relating to tao ladies of diftinguifbed families and fore 
tunes. In a feries of letters, by a lady. 12mo. Pr. 3s. Owen. 


The female mufe, it muft be owned, has of late been tole- 
rably fruitful. Novels written by ladies, poems, morality, ef- 
fays, and letters, all written by ladies, fhew that this beautiful 
fex are refolved to be, one way or other, the joyful mothers of 
ehildren. Happy ic is, that the fame conveyance which brings 
an heir to a family, fhall at the fame time produce a book to 
mend his manners, or teach him to make love, when ripe for 
the occafion. Yet let not the ladies carry off all the glory of 
the late predutions afcribed to them; it is plain by the ftile, 
anda namelefs formewhat in the manner, that pretty fellows, 
coffee critics, and dirty-fhirted dunces, have fometimes a thare 
in the atchievement. We have dete&ted fo many of thefe im- 
poftors already, that for the future it is refolved to look upon 
every publication that fhall be afcribed to a lady, as the work of 
one of this amphibious faternity. “Thus‘by wholefome feverity 
many a fair creature may be prevented from writing, that can- 
not {pell; and-many a blockhead may be deterted from com- 
rmencing author, that never thought. The plan of the work is 
as follows : | 


Two miffes juft taken home from the Béardaie hing are 
pi cdigious great friends, and fo they tell each other their i 
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by way of letter. It cannot be expected, and truly it would be out 
of nature, to fuppofe perfons fo young, and fo very pretty, ca- 
pable of writing proper Englifh; fo they tranfgrefs in this par- 
ticular almoit in every fentence, you was and they is being fre- 
quent expreflions between them. In the firft letter Mi’s Jemima 
Courtly, or Mima for fhortnefs fake, lets her old and intimate 
friend know that her mother died when the was eight years old 5 
that fhe had one brother and one fifter, with feveral other fe- 
crets of this kind, all delivered in the confidence of friendfhip. 
In the progrefs of this correfpondence we find fhe has been 
taken home for carrying on an intrigue with Horatio, a gen- 
tleman of the neighbourhood, and by means of her fifter’s in. 
finuations, for fhe happens to be her enemy, confined to her 
chamber, her father at the fame time making.an exprefs pro- 
hibition againft her writing love-letters for the future. This 
command Mifs Mima breaks, and of confequence is turned out 
of doors; fo up fhe gets behind a fervant without a pillion, and 
is fet down at Mrs. Weller’s houfe, the mother of her friend 
Mifs Fanny. Here then we fhall leave, or raiher forget her, 
only obferving that fhe is happily married, as we are told in 
a few words towards the conclufion. We are next ferved up 
with the hiftory of Mifs Louifa Blyden, a ftory no way con- 
nected with the former. Louifa is going to be married to Mr. 
Evanion; the nuptials, however, are interrupted by the death 
of Louifa’s father, and at laft broke off by means of a fharper, 
who pretends to be mifs’s uncle, and takes her concerns under 
his direction. What need we tell as ow the young /ovier runs 
mad, Mifs is fpirited away into France; fhe at laft returns ; the 
fharper and his accomplices hang or drown themfelves, her 
lover dies, and fhe, oh tragical! keeps her chamber? How- 
ever, to confole us for this calamity, there are two or three 
other very good matches ftruck up; a great deal of money, a 
great deal of beauty, a world of love, and days and nights as 
happy as heart could defire; the old butt-end of a modern ro- 
mance, 


Art. 24. An Effay om the Divine Prefcience, and Man’s Free-Agency. 
Delivered at a Conference, in which a celebrated Do&or in Divi: 
nity was Prefident, April 2, 1741. OGavo. Price 64. 
Noon. 7 
The celebrated Dr. Young has, in his Night Thoughts, been 

guilty of a ftrange inconfiftency. Amongft other arguments 

which he makes ule of in order to convert a freethinker to the 
belief of the immortality of the foul, he alledges many fads 
taken from fcripture in proof of that great truth. Would 

God, fays he, ever have wrought fuch wonders as the did in 

Egypt 
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Egypt and the wildernefs for men, if they were not poffeffed of 
eternal fpirits ?, Nothing can be weaker than fuch reafoning ; for 
a perfon that admits the authority of fcripture, muit of confe- 
quence believe the immortality of the foul. The author of 
this pamphlet feems chargeable with the fame abfurdity; he 
has recourfe to authority in difcuffing a philofophical queftion, 
and endeavours to prove man a free agent from the difpenfation 
he is placed under. His work hereby becomes altogether infig- 
nificant; for the gofpel-difpenfation being once fuppofed, the 
_ freedom of our wills is no longer liable to be called in queftion. 
He fhould have confidered his fubje& independently of revela- 
tion, and have proved his pofition by abftracted and metaphyfi- 
ae ¢al reafonings. Our author feems. indeed to have proved, by 
| very cogent arguments, that God’s eternal foreknowledge of the 
actions of men is incontiftent with free-will; but he fhould at 
the fame time have reconciled free-will to the omnifcience of 
God. This, we apprehend, cannot be done more effectually 
than by that ingenious comparifon of Montefquieu. God Al- 
mighty, according to that excellent author, may fometimes 
forego his prefcience, and leave his creatures at liberty to aé&t ac- 
cording to their own difcretion; and fince he voluntarily gives 
up part of his fore-knowledge, his omnifcience fuffers no limj- 
tation thereby. Thus a king who has given general inftruc- 
tions to an ambaflador, may, upon a particular occafion, em- 
power him to aét as a plenipotentiary; nor is he lefs mafter, 
becaufe his envoy, by virtue of fuch permiffion, proceeds ac- 
cording to his own difcretion. 


Art. 25. An Effay on the Number Seven. Wherein the Duration of 
the Church of Rome, and of the Mahometan Impoflure; the 
Time alfo of the Converfion of the Jews; and the Year of the 
World, for the beginning of the Millennium; and for the frft Re- 
Jurreion of the Martyrs, are attempted to be foewn. By a Mem- 
ber of the Church of Chriff. Quarto. Price 1s. Rivington. 


The attempt made by this author is certainly a very bold one. 
His fuccefs feems to be much the fame with that of other adven- 
turers, who have launched out into the regions of conjeéture.. 
To afcertain the duration of the church of Rome, and of the 
Mahometan impotture; the time of the converfion of the 
Jews ; the year of the world, for the beginning of the Milen- 
nium, and for the firft refurreétion of the martyrs, would re- 
quire fomething more than the higheft degree of human faga-. 
city ; an immediate communication of light from above would 
be neceflary to the making of fuch difcoveries. To give the 
reader a f{pecimen of our author’s way of thinking; in page 
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27, he interprets the earthquake that happeried at Calfao id 
1746; that, in-1754, at Lifbon, which he calls another throne 
upon which the beait fits; and thofe ‘that happened at Mequi- 
hez, Fez, and other cities of Africa ; as well as the prefent. 
wars, to be prediéed by the feven vials full of the wrath of 
God, which are fpoken of in the revelation of St. John. Thé 
prefent evils are generally regarded by the ftudious or the me- 
lancholy as the greateft, and our own tines as claiming thé 
vindictive attetion of heaven, in preference to all others ! 


Art. 26. Sophron: or Natural Charaferiffics of the Truth, in a 
Course of Meditations on the Scenes of Nature. By Henry Lee, 
LL.B. 3 Vols. O8avo.' Price i2s. Withers. 


The learned and ingenious Derham, in his phyfico-theology, 
and Ray in his natural hiftory, have inforced and illuftrated the 
exiftence of a deity, by arguments taken from the exquifite 
contrivance of the various phenomena of nature. This me- 
thod is certainly better judged, and more fatisfaétory, than 
that followed by the learned Dr. Clarke, and others, who have 
endeavoured to prove the divine exiftence a priori. This, it is 
apprehended, can never be done to the fatisfaction of every 
body; fince metaphyfical and moral fubjects do not admit of 
exact demonftration. The reafon they do not is obvious ; the 
only figns ufed in fuch demonftrations are words, and every 
word is equivocal, that is to fay, no word has fo precife and de- 
terminate a fignification, as to raife exaétly the fame idea in the 
mind of every one that hears it. The learned authors above- 
mentioned, and others who have purfued the fame plan, hav- 
ing fufficiently made out the being of God from the ftruéture of 
the univerfe ; and proved that the invifible things of God, fince 
the formation of the world,. are perceived, being underftood by 
the things that are made; the author of the work before us 
has taken up the plan where it was difcontinued by thofe phi- 
lofophical divines. In this courfe of meditations on the fcenes of 
nature, he, with a picturefque imagination, and a fervent devo- 
tion, dwells upon all fuch natural objets as are beft calculated 
to convey humbling ideas of man, and grand and élevated 
conceptions of the fupreme béing. The fubjeéts he has chofei 
are fleep, darknefs; the ftarry firmament, the moon, the 
morning and the fun. The ftile and mannér of thefe me-. 
ditations feem to be, in fomé meafuré, copied from thofé of 


Mr. Harvey. z | 
- As Dr. Derham and Mr. Ray. have had recourfe to philofo- 
phy to convince their readers, in like manner our apthar has. 
had recourfe to the powers of fancy, and the charshs of elo- 
= quence, 
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duence, to excite their zeal, and intereft them for a truth al- 
ready proved. We meet indeed with an opinion advanced in 
the third meditation, to which we can by no means fubfcribe 3 
the author therein endeavours to overthrow the opinion of a plu- 
rality of worlds, which has been fo well maintained by Huygens 
in his Cofmotheoria puerilis, frorn whence monf. de Fontenellé 
has borrowed his pretty book, intitled les Mondes. It is fur 
prifing that a divine who fetms fo zealous to infpire us with ex- 
alted notions of the divine attributes, fhould combat an opi- 
nion which gives us fo great an idea of God’s immenfity. He 
tells us indeed that it is not fo ufual in common life to infer 
what is from what may be; but all logicians allow of reafoning 
by analogy, wheh we have not an opportunity of acquiring 
certain knowledge. In the meditation upon a ftarry firma- 
ment, which of all objeéts in nature feeins the beft calculated 
to excite a fpirit of devotion, there are many ftrokes which 
muft communicate the divine enthufiafm to the coldeft breaft« 
It muft indeed be acknowledged, ~ that nature exhibits nothing 
more grand than the expanfe of heaven, befpangled with glit- 
tering ftars. Dr. Young, whofe Night Thoughts our autho? 
feems to have in view, was fo fenfible of this, that he called 
devotion the daughter of aftronomy. One would, indeed, be 
almoft inclined to think that thefe objets, which do not appear 
immediately necefiary to our well-being, were placed in out 
view, in order to raife our thoughts above this world. . To con- 
clude: our opinion of thefe meditations is, that they fhew at 
once a fine imagination, and a devout and pious difpofition. To 
each volume are annexed notes of a confiderable length, which 
are equally learned and judicious. 


Art. 27. Venus Unmafted: cr, an Inquiry into the Nature and Oris 
gin of the Paffion of Love. Interfperfed with curious and entera 
taining accounts of Jeveral modern amours. In two volumes, 12m0% 


Pr. 3s. 'Thruth. 


The original of this wretched performance, without genius; 
Without erudition, wit, or decency, is, we are told, in French, 
where we could with, for the credit of the bookfeller, it had 
ever remained ; for what can imprefs foreigners with a moré 
conteinptible opinion of the tafte of our nation, than our na- 
turalizing fo readily every paultry obfcene author, while works of 
real merit lie neglected and unheard of by the Englith reader ? 
If thefe gentlemen rightly underftood their own interett, they 
would find it does not confift in encouraging flimfy productions, 

Vor. VII. Auguft 1759 N the 
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the beings of a feafon, and the offspring of poverty aad pre 
fumption, fuckled by ignorance; but in cherifhing learning, 
fenfe, and talents, which alone can give ftability to their own 
profetfion, and reputation to that of anauthor. A few perfons 
of more liberal fentiments, and better difcernment, excepted, 
one would imagine that the reft, like Goths and Vandals, had 
con{pired to fupprefs genius, and hew down literature, root and 
branch. A refle&ion which we could not avoid making, on the 
perufal of fo many that deferve to be burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman. | 

Our author (we mean not the tranflator, who feems to have 
difcharged his duty) endeavours to explain the nature and ori- 
gin of the paffion between the fexes, by means of a fympathetic 
effluvia, exhaled from the one, and inhaled or imbibed by the 
pores of the other. ‘Whether he be ferious or jocofe, we can- 
not really determine ; though we are very certain that he is dull 
and obfcene. | 

‘ Ihave met (fays he) im fome Ftalian author, with a ftory of 
a certain native of Sienna, which may contribute to illuftrate the 
prefent fubject. , 

‘ This perfon was highly beloved at the court of a certain 
duchefs of Urbino. Never was paffion more unaccountable in 
its origin and its progrefs. A young lady fell paffionately in love 
with him, and difclofed the fecret of her love to a countefs, with 
whom fhe was intimate, but without telling her the name of the 
perfon fhe loved. She always gave him the appellation of the 
handfome man of Sienna; and defcribed him fo advantageoully, 
that the countefs herfelf could not avoid conceiving an affection. 
for him, which increafing gradually, at laft became a ferious 
attachment, and a {trong paflion. A few days after, the above- 
meutioned young lady died of a malignant fever. ‘Thus the 
countefs remained highly enamoured of 2 man fhe had never 
feen, and whom fhe almoft defpaired of being ever able to find 
out. Such a paffion muit have been not a little irkfome and 
vexatious ; it was indifpenfibly neceffary to find out fome confi- 
dant to impart this fecret to. 

‘ The countefs had a relation for whom fhe had a particular 
regard. ‘To her fhe opened her heart, declared the melancholy 
fitwation which fhe was in, and fpoke fo often of the handfome 
ftranger, that her relation, after fympathifing with her in her 
concern, began’ to participate of her pafiion, and in a fhort 
time became her rival. 

‘ This latter, with a view of foothing her hopelefs paffion, 
and eafing her inquietudes, wrote the mott affe€ting letters ima- 


ginable to the infenfible obje&t of her flame, and dise€ted them 
in 
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{n this manner:.‘To the handfome ftranger.’? One of thefe 
letters happened to fall into the hands of a lady, who read it, 
and communicated it to feveral of her friends. ‘They found in it 
fentiments fo tender, fuch affecting expreffions, fuch evident marks 
of a violent paffion, that they could make no doubt, that he, for 
whom they were intended, was the moft accomplifhed man in 
the world, and each forming the moft advantageous idea poffible 
of him, they all, at laft, became enamoured of him in good 
earnett. 

‘ Thus, by being tranfmitted from friend to friend, from 
confidant to confidant, the fame of the beautiful unknown made 
a furprifing progrefs at the court of the duchefs. Nothing was 
talked of there but the handfome ftranger. Every day he made 
freth conquefts, and every heart paid tribute to oe high idea 
that was conceived of his merit. 

‘ Inthe mean time the objec of all this affeGion, quite igno- 
rant of his happinefs, made one of the duke of Urbino’s reti- 
nue, and never had the leaft thought of enjoying it, or fatisfy- 
ing the general paffion he had given rife to. Happy, without 
being aware of his happinefs: he was beloved, unknown to 
himfelf, by perfons who might, perhaps, have feen him, with- 
out knowing him to be the object of their love. 

‘ Here we have a long concatenation of effects, all proceeding 
from the action of the animal fpirits on the traces formed upon 
the brain of a fingle perfon, by the fympathetic matter.’ 

This itory is an explication of our author’s philofophy, and; 
indeed, the only one we can quote, without fhocking our rea- 
ders with fcenes as lafcivious as they are cold, and equally leche- 
rous, grofs, and impotent; upon which we might expoftulate 
with the author in the words of Horace: 


<¢ [//iteraii num minus nervi rigent ? 
Minufve languet fafcinum ? 
Quad ut fuperbo provoces ab inguine 
~~ Ore allaborandum eft tibi.” 


Art. 28. The Mifcellaneous Works, in profe and verfe, of Mrs, Mary 
Latter, of Reading, Berks. 8v0. Pr. 3s. Wilkie. 


That this author may not rank us among thofe critics and 
cavillers, whom fhe fets at defiance, with rather more courage 
than difcretion, we fhall fay no more of her mifcellany, than 
than it contains fome ftrokes of genius, and is the more entitled 
to the indulgence of the public, as it appears to be the produc- 
gon of a geatlewoman declined into the vale of misfortune. 


N 2 Art. 
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Art. 29. The cafe of incurable lunaticks, and the charity due to them, 
particularly recommended. A fermon preached before the right ho- 
nourable the Lord-mayor, the Court of Aldermen, the Sheriffs, ang 
the Governors of the Jeweral hofpitals of the city of London, at the 
parifo-church of St. Bridget, on W ednefuay i in EalterWeek, 1759. 
By James Ibbetfon, D.D. Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. 4¢o. 
Pr. 6d. Whitton. 


There cannot be a more difficult task than to fet in a new 
and ftriking light fabjects worn out and exhautted by periodical 
difcourfes ; hence proceeds the coldnefs of moft exhortations 
from the pulpit to charity, the moft amiable, the moft orna- 
mental, and perhaps the moft diftinguifhing virtue of human 
nature. Goodnefs of heart, benevolence and philanthropy in 
a preacher will, however, infinuate themfe!lves into the hearts of 
the audience, and their feelings will diftate more ftrongly, and 
plead the caufe of the diftreffed with a more irrefiftible eloquence, 
than all the powers of genius combined, if unaflifted by thefe 
tender emotions, which cannot be counterfeited. This feems 
to be the cafe with the reverend divine before us, whofe exhor- 
tations to charity have all the appearance of flowing from a mind 
that participates in the affiftion of the unhappy objeéts he re- 
‘commends. He obferves with abundance of good fenfe, that 
general difcourfes to charity, like general perfuafives to repen- 
tance, are of little ufe to enforce the praétice of chriftianity ; 
and, he might have added, particularly of this virtue fo ftrongly 
enjoined by the divine author of this do€trine. The reflections 
of the moralift, and the deep refearches of the fpeculative wri- 
ter, fail among the crowd, and feldom touch the heart with an 
impreffion fo deep as to be lafting. To confider our‘elves there- 
fore as men liable to the fame infirmities, the fame afflictions, 
andthe moit dep! lorable of all calamities, the deprivation of 
reafon, is the molt feafonable inducement to the obfervance of 
that precept, do as ye would have them do unto you. This, though 
perhaps not the mott generous argument to benevolence, is, as 
eur hrother obferves, the beit calculated to have a general in- 
fluence upon us /o be merciful, that we may obtain mercy. 


¢ The pafions, the affections, the bufinefs and the amufe- 
ments of life, ofteitimes overfet the mind and make thipwreck 
of reafon. ‘The ordinary fprings of aétion are the greateft and 
moft univerfal caufes of the foreit difquietudes. Love or hatred, 
pleafure or pain, joy or grit, the height of protperity, or the 
depth of adverfity, are alike produSiive of the faddeft wtetched- 
3 nefs, 
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refs.—Our nature very ftrongly inclines us to irrefolution on 
the various fchemes of life, and, to inconftancy in purfuing 
them ; this makes us ridiculous : if on the contrary we ftrive 
againft this mutability of temper, and the mind attaches itfelf 
too clofely to any particular object of its attention, this will as 
infallibly render us miferable.—If ambition pulls one way, ava- 
rice another, and pleafure a third, reafon may maintain her right- 
ful fuperiority ; but either of them acting alone will be able to 
dethrone her.—The imagination is as liable to pain as to plea- 
fure, and in the fame degree fufceptible of either. The foul, 
whether it be exquifitely ravifhed or tortured, prefents us with 
the fame mortifying view of diftraction and confufion.—A natu- 
yal unchearfulnefs of heart, or the weaknefs of the underftanding, 
fills the mind with miftaken notions of piety, with groundlefs 
fufpicions and vain anxieties, with fuperftitious fears and unrea- 
fonable feruples, with wild difmal ideas, and a thoufand hideous 
montters of jts own framing, and in the end makes it a prey to 
grief and religious melancholy.—Even the pleafures of conver- 
fation, and all thofe focial entertainments, which are not only 
innocent but laudable, are apt to become excefflive and riotous ; 
and their frequent repetition incapacitates a man for all the du- 
ties and offices of life by a total fufpenfion of his faculties. The 
noife and tumult of diffolute and frantick mirth might well fug- 
geit that obfervation to Solomon, J /aid of laughter, it is mad, and 
of mirth, what doth it? Eccl. ii. 22.—A penetrating wit, and a 
heart that hath great experience of wifdom and knowledge; a 
fuperior capacity, which, next to virtue, moft truly and effen- 
tially maketh one man to differ from another; and the acqui-~ 
fition of learning and fcience, which renders our being pleafant 
to us, which fills the mind with entertainment and delight, which 
gives eafe and gracefulnefs to retirement, and adds dignity and 
luftze to a public ftation; even thefe are fore evils; they are 
productive of immoderate defires, whence arife torment and 
trouble of mind; and they are the fruits of much ftudy and 
wearinefs of the flefh; they raife more doubts than they tan 
refolve ; they exhauft the fpirits, and make men melancholy and 
morofe, and in the end throw them into the worft difeafes; fo 
that in much wifdom is much grief; and be that increafeth knowledge, 
increafeth forrow. Eccl.i. 18. 


_€ The obfervation of the Greek Poet, that it isan eafy mat- 
ter to difturb a city, but God alone can reftore to it peace and 
tranquility, is as applicable to the human mind. The ferment 
of a malignant humour, or the rapid progrefs of an accidental 
evil, may bring either of them to defolation. Why hoafteft 
’ thou 
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thou thyfelf, O man, of the moft eminent diftinétion and glory 
of thy nature, of the great compafs of thy rational powers, or 
of any intelle€tual attainments whatfoever ? fince that moft ex- 
cellent faculty, which was formed for fuch high advancements 
and godlike perfection, may be fuddenly debafed, and by fo 
many accidents totally eclipfed.’ 


In this manner, by applying immediately to the firft prin- 
ciples of nature, felf-prefervation and felf-intereft, does our ju- 
dicious preacher recommend his precepts, which it muft be 
owned are well adapted to the praétice of, at leaft, the greater 
part of his audience. Ina word, we héartily approve of this 
fenfible difcourfe of Dr. Ibbetfon, whofe method of treating his 
fubjec&t we could wifh to fee followed by the great number of 
declamatory, diffufe, and enthufiaftic preachers, in and round 
this great metropolis. | 


Art. 30. Sermons on feveral Suljeds, by H. Venn, M. A. late fel- 
low of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and Iefurer of St. Alban’s, 
Wood-ftreet. 8vo. Pr.5s. ‘Townfhend. 


The intention of the author of thefe difcourfes feems not fo 
much to explain and illuftrate the duties of morality, as to en- 
force the practice of them, by enlarging upon fuch topics as 
may contribute to excite the zeal of well-difpofed chriftians. 
This he has done without deviating into that obfcurity and en- 
thufiafm which thofe who treat ‘religious fubjects in a myftic 
way, are fo apt to fall into. Inthe perufal of his fermons 
there occurred-but one paflage that feemed liable to excep- 
tion. It is in the fixth difcourfe, where he maintains the 
eternity of hell-torments, and fupports his opinion by this ar- 
gument: it is afferted in Matthew, ‘ that the wicked fhall go 
away into everlafting punifhment, (<< xdAaci asienov) but the 
righteous into life eternal (e¢ Gonv aiwnov) 5? whence, according 
to our author, it follows, that whatever fignification the word 
eternal is fuppofed to have, when ufed to fignify the duration 
of the heavenly happinefs of the faints, the famé muft be 
given to it, when ufed to exprefs the’ duration of the punifh- 
ment of the wicked. However, though this fhould be granted 
him, the eternity of hell-torments would not follow from thence: 
and furely a doétrine which appears fo inconfiftent with the di- 
vine goodnefs, fhould not be received, except upon the moft 
uncontroulable arguments. ‘The great doctor Tillotfon was fo 
fenfible of the bad tendency of the doétrine in queftion, that 
he has done his utmoft efforts to fhew that it is not neceffarily 


implied in fcripture. According to the reafoning of that ex- 
cellent 
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cellent prelate, he that promifes a reward, is bound to perform 
to the full extent of his promife; but he that threatens 
with punifhment, is at liberty to remit as much of it as he 
thinks proper. This reafoning muft be allowed:to be extremely 
juit, and we apprehend that every friend to religion will be 
pleafed to find fo eminent a divine averfe to the belief of eter- 
nal punifhments; a doétrine, which, if generally received, 
would give too great a handle to the objections of Infidels a- 
gainft the reafonablenefs of Chriftianity. Dr. Tillotfon is not 
the only divine who has declared againft this opinion; the 
chevalier Ramfay, though a zealous Roman Catholic, has, in 
his principles of natural and revealed religion, exerted himfelf 
with great earneftnefs to overthrow it. But, to return to our 
author, our opinion of his difcourfes is, that though they are 
hot without merit, they feem rather calculated for the pulpit 
than the clofet. We make no doubt that they gave general fa- 
tisfaction when delivered ; but it is apprehended, that they are 
neither eloquent enough, nor inftructive enough, for publi. 
cation. 


Art. 31. 4 Propofal effefually to fupply the Royal Navy with Sea- 
men, at all times, without preffing. Dedicated to the Right Hon. 
WwW P—, Ef7; By a young gentleman. 870. Pr. 156 


Lewis. 


The plan which this author propofes is fomething analogous 
to the method of regiftring feamen, now ufed in France; a me 
thod, though attended with many difficulties, that the gentlemart 
does not feem to have forefeen, may deferve the confideration 


of the legiflature. 





Art. 32. New Military Infiru&ions for the Militia; containing '. 
Dire&ions for officer and foldier. 2. The new manual exercifey 
with an explanation of every motion. 3. Platoon exercife with 
evolutions. Svo. Pr. 6d. Fuller. 


This new exercife, for aught we know to the contrary, is very 
well adapted to the militia, who, by their difcipline and doci- 
lity, will we hope do honour to their inftructors, and fulfil every 
national purpofe for which they were inftituted. 


Art. 33. 4 Letter to Orator S——n, in Spring-Garden, ficm 
Orator Henley in the Shades. Bee. Pr. is, Cooper. 


An impotent attempt to render Mr. Sheridan ridiculous. 


Art. 
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“ 
Art. 34- The Fuvenile Adventures of Mis K—-y F——r. Lx 
two volumes, 12moa. Pr.6s. Smith. 


A wretched produéttion ; intirely deftitute of invention, hu- 
mour, or even knowlege of what is commonly reported of its 


infamous fubject. 


Art. 35. Kitty's Stream. A comic Satire. By Rigdum Funidos. 
4to. Pr. 6d. Moore. 


Probably written by the fame Aad as the laft. The whole 
merit of the piece (if it has any) lies in the title. 


Art. 36. The Pittiad. By Doll Common, 4f0. Pr. 6d. 
Mariner. 


This matchlefs piece feems to be the effufion of a mad quack- 
do&tor. Perhaps the reader may be of our opinion when he 
reads the following quotation. Speaking of Mr. P—tt, 





« He’s wife in the council, as well as the nate, 

Was brave out of office, and bold now he’s init: | 

He hears juft complainants, and itrives to relieve ’em ; 
And, like a good doétor, will never deceive ’em ; 

Nor write a prefcription, enrich his attendant ; 

Nor touch a p/um note to kill emébrio defcendant ! 

Nor ever will poifon a good conftitution, 

But leave it to time for a /ate execution. 

The cure is the point, all juft doors agree in, 

And notin the college, diploma, ov feeing: 

So, thofe ftyl’d plyfcians, be-wig’d in gilt coaches, 

That cure not their patients, fhould meet with reproaches ; 
And thofe bleft with genius, and dno-wlege in nature, 

No matter how great or how /itt/e in ftature, 

When they cure, they’re deferving of all that is giv’n, 
And doGors be rated, the beft under Aeav’n.’ 
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